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BEPOET OF THE COMMISSIOlfEE OF EDTTCATIOIT. 

Department op Education, 
Office op the CoMMissiowER, 
S/m Juan, P. R., August 10, 1910. 
Sir; I have the honor to submit herewith, my annual report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1910. 

The statistical tables presented cover only the fiscal year, but, in accordance itith 
custom and the instructions oi the Secretary of War, in the test are treated inatt«iB 
ot educational interest Ifl the date of the submittal of the report. 

In iurther conformity with such instructions, I have the honor to present herewith 
a summary oi statistics of public education m Porto Rico, following the definite 
questions asked. 

SummaTy of statistics for the school year 1909-10. 

Number of different pupils actually enrolled in all schools, including 
special schools; 
White— 

Malef 53, 131 

Females 37, 786 

Total 90,917 

Colored — 

Males 17, 450 

Females 13, 086 

Total - 30, 536 

White and colored — 

Males - 70, 581 

Females 50, 872 

Total 121,453 

Number of different pupils enrolled during the year— 

(a) In secondary schools (normal department of the university, 

high and continuation schools) 970 

(6) In common schools 111,537 

(c) In special schools (university school of agriculture, night 

schools, kindergartens, and school for destitute boys) 8,946 

Average daily attendance for the school year ot 176 days (in night echoola 

137 days) 84,258 

Number of buildings in use for schools during (he year ((own, 204; 

rural, 821) 1,025 

Estimate value of all insular school buildings " $701,716.09 

Rental value of other buildings |69, 200. 61 

Number of different teachers employed in the common schools at the 

end of the year: 
White- 
Males - 711 

Females 837 

Total 1,548 
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4 EBPOST OF THE GOVERNOE OF POETO EICO. 

Nmnber of different teachew employed in the commoQ gchools at the 
end of the year — Continued. 
Colored^ 

Males 104 

Females 91 

Total 195 

White and colored^ 

Males - 815 

Females 928 

Total -^ 1,743 

Number of diflerent teachers employed in aecondary schools at tbe end 

,o| the year " 70 

Humb.er of different teachers employed in special schools at the end of 

the year b : 157 

Uantbly salary of teachers as fixed by law during the year 1909-10: 

Preparatory teachers - $16 

Rural teachers- 
First class $40 

Second class $35 

Third class $30 

Graded teachers — 

First class $55 

Second class $50 

Third class $45 

English graded teachers- 
First class $60 

Second class $55 

Third class $50 

Principal teachers — 

First class $80 

Secoud class $75 

Third class $70 

Teachers of English and special work teachers $75 

To which amounts were added allowances for house rent as follows: 

Rural teachers, not less than $3 nor more than $8 

Graded teachers, not less than $7 nor more than $15 

English graded and principal teachers, not less than $10 nor more 

than $15 

¥crtal expenditures for school purposes, 1909-10: 

By insular government $825, 339. 88 

By local government $419, 161. 89 

As a whole the year has been a particularly TODsperous one so far as educational 
aAyuice is concerned. Although less money has been available tor educational 
purpose than for the previous year, 15 per cent more pupils have been enrolled in 
tfae schools. 

The extension ot school libraries, playgrounds, and banks has gone on without 
interruption. ' 

The teachii^ force, aa well as that of supervision and of administration, has been 
utitiring in its efforts to extend education throughout the island, and I have only 
ttie warmest words of commendation for all. Especially am I indebted to Mr. F. E. 
Libby, the assistant commissioner, for his cordial and sympathetic support, and for 
many valuable su^eetions. 

Respectfully, , E. G. Dexter, ^ 

Commisaioner of Education. 

The Governor, Son Juan, P. R. 

nievMii op the organization of public edi;catio>j is porto rico. 

Under the organic act of Porto Rico the public schools of Porto Rico are in charge 
of a commissioner of education with ample powers and with a seat in the Executive 
Council or upper house of tiie Legislative Assembly. Since the date of that act school 

at these are alght-school teoctiers and are dupUcatea. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATIOH. 5 

1 a wa have been passed and amended from time to time by theinaular Legislature, until 
at the present time the oisanization is, briefly, as follows: 

The commissioner of educatioD, ajjpointed for a term of four years, or at the pleasure 
of the President, is the head of the insular department of education. He has power of 
appointment over all the aubordinates in the department, with the exception of cer- 
tain classes of teachers. He is required to supervise education in Porto Rico, to 
approve all disbursements tor educational purwjses, to prepare all courses of study, 
determine the length of the school year (within limitationa aet by law) and the lengtii 
of the school day. He is in chaise of the examination and certification of tcacheie. 



die trustees of the insular library. 

The personnel of the department, aside from the teachers, consists of an assistant 
commissioner of education, B secretary of the department, a chief of the division of 
property and accounts, a chief of the division of school-board accounts, three general 
superintendents, and 40 supervising princij^ls. Besides these, there are the private 
secretary of the commissioner and other clerical help. 

The law provides for a school board in each one of the 66 municipalities of the island, 
to be elected by the people and composed of three qualified electors, who are chosen 
for a term of four years. These ofHcers are required to take an oath of office and to 
elect a treasurer, who shall disburse their funds. They have charge of all buildii^ 
occupied by the common schools {not high schools) in their districts, erect and repair 
school property, rent buildings for school purposes, and pay an amount limited fay law 
to the teachers in lieu of house rent. They have power to hold title to property and, 
under certain legal restrictions, may negotiate loans. Each board is required to nomi- 
nate annually, at least three months before the beginning of the school year, to the 
commissioner of education, the names of the teachers whom they wish to employ, and 
within a month the commissioner must return Ihis list with his approval or disap- 

Sroval of each candidate, and then the members of the board may proceed to elect, 
om the approved list, the teachers for their schools. Each board submits to tie 
commissioner of education before the beginning of each fiscal year a detailed state- 
ment of its desired expenditures for the year, and the approval of this budget by the 
commissioner is the warrant for the expenditure of the scnool funds as thus set forth. 
Subsequent transfers of funds from one item toanother within the budget must receive 
separate approval. 

Vacancies in the school boards are filled for the unespired term by the commis- 
sioner, the law requiring that appointments to vacancies be made from the same 
political party to which the previous member belonged. 

The teachers of the island are divided into the following classes; Preparatory, niisl, 
graded, princiijal, teachers of English, special, and high-school teachers. The rural, 
graded, and principal teachers are elected by the school boards after approval by the 
commissioner. Graded teachers are divided into two classes^those teaching in 
Spanish and those teaching in English. Teachers of English, high-school teachers, 
and special teachers, such as music, art, manual training, domestic science, agricul- 
ture, kindergarten, and preparatory teachers, are appointed directly by the commis- 
sioner without election bj; the school board. 

The island at present is divided for purposes of administration and supervision 
into 43 districts. These districts are divided into 3 classes: First, municifraJitiea hav- 
ing more than 100 schools; second, municipalities having between 50 and 100 schools; 
third, municipalities or groups of municipalitiea having less than 50 schools, Durii^ 
the past year there were 2 first-class, 3 second-class, ana 38 third-class districts. The 
school law provides for an automatic increase in the number of districts, since no dis- 
trict of the third class may contain more than 50 schools. The immediate representa- 
tive of the commissioner in each one of these districts is the supervising principal. In 
districts of the first class this ofDcia! receives a salary of il,600, with an allowance of 
$240 for house and office rent, and in districts of the second class 11,400, with the same 
allowance for rent. The salary for third-class districts is |1,200, with the same allow- 
ance for rent, and an extra allowance of f200 for traveling expenses in districts com- 
E rising more than one inunicii)ality. The supervising nnncijial is ex officio a mem- 
er of the school board and entitlea to participate in its discussions and receive notice 
of its meetings, but he is not allowed to vote. He is required by law to submit an 
annual report covering the work of his district and to perform any duties assigned him 
by the commissioner. He has an office adequately equipped and maintains definite 
office hours. The greater part of his time is spent in visiting the schools of his district 
to assist (he teachers wherever assistance is needed. He makes monthly reports to 
the commissioner on the visite made during the month. 
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6 BEPOBT OF THE GOVEBNOB OF POKTO BICO. 

EeGPAKl.T9Bl' SCHOOLS. 

■ The Legislature of 1906 authorized the commieaioner to issue Hpecial licenses to not 
more than 100 young men and women under 22 years of age who were to teach in rural 
■cbools in or near the towns, under the immediate supervision of the eupervisiQe 
principals. Seventy-two young persona have been granted sjiecial licenses of this 
class during the year, and thej; i^ve received regular inatrucuon from a competent 
person appointed by the commissioner as instructor of preparatory teachers. 

The law authoriamg the appointment of preparatory teachers was designed to pre- 
pare young persons for the position of rural teacners in the smaller communities where 
no instruction in the higher grades was given and who, consequently, could not be 
admitted to the examination for rural teachers, which requires the eighth-grade 
diploma , 

Dm'ing the first term oE this school year there were 33 preparatory teachers employed, 
16 ol whom maintained double enrollments. During the second term tiiere were 58 
teachers and 29 double enrollmente. During the third term there were 51 teachers 
and 23 double enrollments, making an average for the year ol 47 teachers, 22 of whom 
maintained double enrollments. 

As the full eight grades are maintained at present in a big majority of the towns, 
and as the number of persons possessing the rural license is m excess of the number 
of rural schools granted, the Legislature at its last session made no provision for pre- 
paratory teachers for the coming school year. 



The rural schools are by far the moat numerous and, with few exceptions, are located 
in the country districts. Many of them are in rented buildings entirely inadequate, 
from the stondpoint both of hygiene and pedagogy. In some districts the matter of 
proper latrines has been overloolted, and bad conditions should be permanently bet- 
tered at the first opportunity. These buildings bring a high rental price to their 
owners, which the local boards pay because they have not the money wherewith to 
build. 

Although the number of rural schools equipped with modern furniture is increasing 

Sear by year, not a tew are to be found witb long tables for desks and benches without 
acks for seats. The pupils have little or no opportunity for associating with people 
who can help them in their home study, aid them in acquiring a knowledge of Ei^lish, 
or direct them in their school work. Many of the homes count for but little in the 
facilities they furnish and the influence they exert in supplementing the regular 
work of the school. 

During the past year 36 one-room and 1 two-room buildings have been constructed 
in the country. This makes a total of 192 one-room and 12 two-room rural-school 
buildings owned by the local school boards of the island. 

The first rural school built in Porto Rico was the one known as the "Columbna 
Rural School," in Carolina, dedicated April 6, 1901. 

During the first terra o( the school year 1909-10 there were 894 rural teachers, 494 
of whom maintained double enrollments in their schools, thus making a total of 1,388 
fural schools. Durii^ the last term there were 897 rural teachers and 557 double 
ehrollments, making a ffltal of 1,454 rural schools. The average number of rural 
teachers during the year was 893, and the average number of rural schools 1,428. 

More than half of the rural teachers are men and all are Porto Ricans. They are 
doing a work worthy of great encomium in extending elementary instruction to the 
most remote corners of the island. 

Up to two years ago the curriculum of the rural schools was limited to the first three 
grades, and in a great many only first-grade work was offered. During the school year 
1908-9 the fourtri grade was added in a considerable number of rural schools, and thia 
year instruction in the fifth grade has been offered wherever there were pupils enough 
B&fficiently advanced to form a class. 

' On June 21, 1910, there were 172 pupils enrolled in the fifth grades ic rural schools, 
and of these 115 have been promoted to (he sixth grade, which will be offered next 
year wherever needed. 

' In the more thickly populated barrios, centralized rural schools have been main- 
tained. In these barrios there are one or two schools giving instruction in the first 
ahd second grades, and from these the children go to the centralized school to continue 
Uieir studies through the third, fourth, and fifth grades. For these rural schools where 
the higher grades are maintained, the school boards and supervising principals have 
tried to obtain the services of the best qualified rural teachers. A number of the 
graduates of the norma! school who are not old enough to be granted the license as 
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EEPOBT OP THE COMMISSIOH'ER OF EDUCATION. 7 

graded teaciier have been placed in charge of Iheae schools, and in not a tew instances 
the work has been carried on entirely in Engliah, with Spanish ae a special aubject, 
following closely the course of study for the g;raded schools. 

lit schools where the same teacher gives instruction in all the grades from one to 
Jour, or one to five, inclusive, double enrollments have, as a rule, been established, 
pupils of the first, fourth, and fifth grades receiving three hours instruction in the 
morning, and those of the second and third grades three hours in the afternoon. 

This year 112 rural schools have been taught entirely in English, whereas there was 
none last year, and 198 have been taught partly in English, as compared with 174 last 
year. In 573, English has been taught as a special subject, as compared with 149 the 
year previous, and in only four ruraischools was no English taught, as compared with 
494 m 1909. 

Rural teachers receive a salary ranging from $30 to $40 per school month, consisting 
of twenty days, paid by the department, plus an amount varying from $3 to $8 per 
month, paid by tne school boards in lieu of house rent. 

Thus hr the requirements for the license aa rural teacher have been little in advance 
for those of the common-school diploma, but due to the number of pupils enrolled in 
the ninth grades in continuation schools and in the first year of the high schools, and 
in view of the fact that completion of the ninth-grade work in the public schools hae 
been made a requirement for admission to the normal school, it Would seem that the 
day is not far distant when completion of the ninth grade should be made a requisite 
to admission for the examination for the turcd license. 

The course ol stndy for rural schools provides for six years' work, the first year being 
entirely in Spanish. English is begun in the second grade, more and more attention 
being given to this branch as the child prioresses from grade to grade. By the time 
the pupil finishes the fourth grade in the rural school be should be able to continue 
his studies entirely in English, as the course of study is des^ned to make closer articu- 
lation between the rural and graded schools. 



The schools in the 66 towns and cities of the island, as well as in quite a few of the 
more densely inhabited barrios, are carefully graded and compare very favorably 
with the better school systems in the United States. The whole 8 grades are success- 
fully maintained in 46 towns of the island, and in 55 towns the instruction was carried 
through the seventh grade. In the remaining towns all grades through the sixth 
are maintained, with the exception ol Dorado and Toa Alta, where the fifth grade is 
the highest. In connection with the graded-school system, the work of the ninth 
grade, or first year of the high school, has been maintained in IS municipalities, not 
counting the 3 in which there are fully organized high schools with tour-year courses. 

Almost al! the graded schools of the island are well eauipned with modern furniture 
and housed in buildings ad hoc. In 49 towns school buUdingB containing from 4 to 
22 rooms have been constructed since the American occupation of the island. Eleven 
new school buildings with a total number ot 82 rooms have been constructed within 
the urban limits during the past year. In all, 70 graded-school buildii^, with a total 
of 406 rooms, is the record made since the American school system wa* established 
in Porto Rico, 

There were 666 teachers working in the graded schools during the first term of the 
the school year, and of these 117 maintained double enrollments, making the total 
number of graded schools, for the first tenn, 783. Thenumberof teachers kept increas- 
ing gradually throughout the year— -the average number for the third term being 
677 with 130 double enrollments, making a total of 807 graded schools at the cloee 
of the year. The average number of graded teachers for the entire year 1909-10 
was 671, and of double enrollments 128, making an average of 799 graded schools 
for the year. 

The new course of study for graded schools, which was put into effect throughout 
the island at the b^inning of the school year 1909-10, requires a separate text-boot 
in English for the pupils of each' grade from the first up. In almost every town the 
eirongest English graded teachers were assigned to tne first grades by the school 
boards and supervising principals, at the suggestion of the department, and Engliah 
graded teachers almost equally as proficient to the second grades. The Spanish graded 
teachers were, aa a rule, assigned to third and fourth grades, where they taught Spanish 
and possibly one other subject. In order that the pupils of these grades might be per- 
mitted to do all or practically all their work in Englisn as the course of study requurea, 
these Spanish graded teachers would exchange rooms with the English graded teachers 
and the teachers of English in such a way that while they were teaching Spanish in a 
room other than their own, the English graded teacher, or the teacher of English, 
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8 EEPOET OF THE GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO. 

aa the case might be, would be teaching a certain subject in English in their room- 
The teachers of English, who are nearly all Americans, were placea in charge ot grades 
five, sis, seven, and eight. It has been our experience that the teachers of English 
obtain far hett«r results in every way with the pupils in the higher grades than with 
those in the lower grades, whereas the reverse ia true in r^ard to the Porto Ricaa 
teachers. In this way English has been made the medium of instruction in practi- 
cally the entire graded-school system of the island, enrolling 35,000 pupils. To be 
exact, 89.5 per cent of all graded schools were taught wholly in English during the 
past year, as compared with 66.7 the precedii^ year; 9.9 per cent were taught partly 
m Englidi, and 0.6 pet cent had English taught aa a special subject. In 1908-9 
there were 127 graded schools in which no English whatever was taught, whereas 
throughout the year 1909-10 there was not a single one. Thus a pupil entering the 
school system of Porto Bico receives all his instruction in English from the fiist grade 
until he graduates from the high school or the normal school. In additionto the 



I, and with very little friction. 

_ jrina the school 
from ... ..^ .......... . 

to (15 per montJi paid by the school boards in lieu of house rent. English graded 
teachers received from }50 to $60 per school month, besides from |10 to $15 per month 
lot house rent, and teachers of English |75 per school month. 

The following fable shows the number of schools and teachers in our common-school 
gyatem. The total number of teachers, 1,645, is an increase of 30 over the year 1908-9, 
while the total number of schools, 2,296, ia an increase of 415 over the preceding year. 
This shows to what an extent the double-enrollment plan was put in force during the 
year 1909-10: 

Schools and teachers. 





C.™..!.-. 


Teachers. 




GradMl. Raral. j Preparalorr. 


2,220 
2,333 
2,335 






. Double' iDoable' 
Kooms 1 enroll- Rooms, : enroll- Rooms. 


Double 


1 


Firattenn 


^i' \ll\ IVi '^ M 


18 


1 '■ 


Second term 








ATwage. 


671 j m, m 635, 47 


22 


2,29fl 1,CU 34 1 1,615 



The department maintains at 19 different points fliroughout the island partial or 
complete high-Bchool courses. Eighteen of these are known aa "continuation schools," 
and offer only the first or first and second years of the high-school course. These 
schools are not se^irated from the graded schools. 

At the cities oi San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez the department maintains first-cUss 
high schools, each having a four-year course and sending their graduates to any colle^ 
4r university in the United States without difficulty in entrance. In fact, ^duates 
from these schools are admitted to nearly 50 American colleges upon certificate. 

The increase in enrollment in both the high and continuation schools is a source of 
gratification. On March 1, 1909, there were enrolled in the 3 high schoola 298 pupils; 
on March 1. 1910, 456; and in the continuation schools, March 1, 1909 28; Maren 1, 
1910, 180. Thismakesa total increase for the year of 310 pupils in secondary schools. 

The following table shows the distribution, bv age and sex, of all high-school pupils. 
It may be noted that in 1909 one-half of the studenta were 17 years of age or over, while 
in 1910 over 60 per cent are of this age. No doubt this is due to the fact that the pupils 
whti entered the newly opened continuation schools were above the usual age for 
entering high school. Theaverageage of pupils enrolled in 1909 was 16,5; in 1910,16.9. 
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High and 
IDislrlbution,byagea 



schools. 
ot pupils pnroUed March 1. 



Age. 


Boys. 

1 

3 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per cent 


„,.. 


, Percent 




1 


80 
1 


S.3 
22,1 ■ 
4.9 

S.S' 


S2 
ttS 

2S 


70 


1 






IJr^ara 


131 ' ioi 


















204 


m 


328 


109.0 i 351 


2W1 






! 



No student is admitted to any of the high schools of the island who has not completed 
the eighth year of work in the piiblic-Bchool syetem, or ils ecjuivalent in a private 
Bchool or under special tutors. This course of study for the public schools is in amount 
and standard of work equal to that of the best schools of the States, and in addition to 
the usual branches Spanish is given throughout the course. 

The course of study for the high schools was authorized by the commiasioner of 
education upon the recommendation of a committee appointed in March, 1910, (o 
revise the course of studj[ then in force. This committee consisted of the supervising 
principals of the three districts where high schools are maintained, the principals o1 
these schools, and the three general superintendents of the island. The subjecta 
offered incluae a range sufficiently broad for those preparing for college or seeking a 
foundation for business life, while the treatment of each subject is planned along uie 
Dns Board and the North Cen- 
s permitted within prescribed 



lin 



The requirements for graduation from the high schools are uniform, as is the course 
of study. To graduate from the four-year course, a student must have attained 18 
units of credit, 1 unit being the credit received in the pursuance of a study having 5 
recitations per week for a school year. In the case of subjects with laboratory or shop 
work, two or three hours' work is considered the equivalent of a recitation hour. 

Of the 16 units required for graduation, 4 must be in the English langua^, 2 in 
either Spanish, I/atin, or French: 2 in history, and 1 in science. The remainii^ 5 



8 may be chosen, under the direction of the principal, from the 
eubjects offered. 

Course ofstiuiyfor high schools of Porto Rieo. 



.8 elective 



rompositiot 
Spanish 



Physiography or 
.\lgehra.; 






Composition a □ 

Spanish 

Caesar and pros«... 
Boteny or zoology . 



c- ' Trigonometry fone- 

[ vsnced algebra, 
(one-hair year}, 
graphy.^pe- Stenography, type- 

lal law, and arith- 



writlnp, hookkecp- 



required to complete them 

Cnted. The commercial 
the work of stenographe 
63337—11 2 



urses are offered. The re- 
theso coursBS is the same as to the others, but the time- 
s but two yea,rs, at the end of which tirae a certificate i» 
ourse JBciudes all the subjects necessary to preparatioa 
, typewriter, and bookkeeper. 
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10 REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF POBTO BICO. 

Finl ye,ar. Second year. 

Engtish for ninth grade. ' English for tenth grade. 

Spanish for ninth grade. | Spanish for tenth grade. 

Bookkeeping. I Commercial law and basineas arithmetic. 

Stem^raphy. I Bookkeeping and typewriting. 

Typewriting. i Stenography, 

By legislative appropriation eclioiarehips of the \'alue to the appointee of $108 per 
year are maintained in the high schools of the island. Originally the number of 
fldiolarshipa thus maintained was 50. In ItMlS the number was increased to 100, and 
in 1910 reauced to 80. This reduction in number makes it probable that there will 
be but very few new appointees for the school year 1910-11. 

The central hich school at San Jiian, never having been provided by legislative 
appropriation with adequate quarters, is at present occupying what has been known 
as "Las Palmas Hotel in Santurco. The building is heautitully situated, with 
large and attractive grounds, and answers very well the purpose for which it is being 
UBM. The instructional force of the school consists of a principal and 9 assistants, 
including the special instructors in music, drawing, and domestic science. The lastr 
named department is well equipped for the present needs of the school. The enroll- 
ment for uiis year is 140, 

A literary society, known as the "Sociedad Literariade Cervantes," is maintained 
by the student body and holds regular monthly meetings, contributing in an im- 
portant way to the social lite of the school. 

The Ponce high school occupies a commodious structure known as the Roosevelt 
Schoolj situated on extensive grounds in the heart of the citv. A smaller building 
adjoining is occupied by the manual training department of die school. The enroll- 
ment of the school is at present 220, widi a principal and 11 instructors. 

Near the school is an extensive athletic field, with baseball diamond, tennis courts, 
running track, cinder palh, skating rink, basket-ball and handball courts, shower 
Wths, and dressing rooms. A grand stand is being erected. 

Three student associations are maintained in the school — a dramatic club, composed 
of both boys and eirls, having as an object the promotion of dramatic and musical 
entertainments; a debating club, open to boys froi " " .-...•. > 

social club, which was formed by the girls of the si 
pnwrammea, followed by social entertainments. 

Normal courses are maintained for students preparing to teach in the public schools. 
These courses have recognized standing in the normal department of the University 
of Porto Rico. Students pursuing these courses pass the university examinations and 
receive university credits. 

By an act of the last Legislating, a class in mechanical drawing for mechanics will 
be established next year in this high school. 

The Mayaguez high school is located in the building which also bears the name of 
the Roosevelt School, and has this year an enrollment of 70, with a principal and 4 
instructors. A tract of land of about 7 cuerdas has been given recently to tne school 
to be fitted up as an athletic field. There is also a playground, provided with neces- 
sary apparatus for children's games. 



Niqkl schoi/ts. — One or more night schools have been maintained during the past 
year in 65 of the 66 municipalities. The total enrollmpnt in tlieso schools was 8,624, 
whereas the average daily enrollment was but 4,390, The marked difference between 
the total enrollment and the average daily enrollment is easily explained when we 
take into consideration the fact that most of the attendants on the night schools are 
persons of adult years who work hard during the day and make many sacrifices in order 
to attend school in the evening. Many of them are able to attend only a few months 
during the year, and many others can not continue after once enrolling on account 
of changing their occupation. A consideration of these same fa£ts makes (he showins 
of 81 per cent in average daily attendance, as compared with the average daily enrolf 
meot, all the more remarkable. Most oi the night schools offer work in writing, arith- 
metic, English, Spanish, and in elementary history and geography. In San Juan 
and Ponce, night schools in which instruction in the different subjects is given 
entirely in English, are maintained. The teachers in the night schools are as a rule 
teachers in the day schools who receive extra compensation tor the additional service. 

Quite a number of night schools have been established in the rural regions during 
the past year, and it is the policy of the department to favor them, due to the fact 
that they are maintained at comparatively small expense. 
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Agriculture. — Previous to the year 1909-10 agricultural rural schooJB were main- 
t^ned ia several municipalities of the island. The teacher taught all the subjects 
in the curriculum lor the first, secoiid, and third gradoa, devoting one or more periods 
a day to elementary agriculture. These schools were not a success, due principallv 
to the youth of the children. During the i^t year a plan was formulatea by whicn 
the teacher of agriculture gave forty-five-minute classes daily to all pupils enrolled 
in the graded systom of the town to which he was assigned from the third grade up, 
and aside from thia two hours or more weekly for actual field work. At first there 
was room for scepticism regarding the resultfl, owing to tlie general attitude of the 
people toward manual labor, but the way the pupils took hold of the work gave promise 
of success. School gardening and agriculture have marched hand in hand, and one 
town reports that the children have taken so much interest that at the present time 
each room haa a beautiful school garden of its own and that considerable rivalry 
eicistod as lo which should have the best garden at the end of the year. In this town 
there is no water system, and it was necessary to carry all the water for the gardens 
in pails and watering pots. No complaints were heard either from the children or 
the parents, but on the contrary many parents stated that now, tor the first time, their 
children keep the yards of their homes neat and clean and have flowers and shrubs 

Elanted about. This same town reports that the girls work as hard as the boys, using 
oes, rakes, and shovels, and carrying water, irrigating, etc., and that the results have 
been tar in excess of h^hest expectations. 

During the year six special teachers of agriculture have been employed in different 
towns of the inland, and over 1,200 piipils have received instruction, both theoretical 
and practical. 

Early in January I called a conference of all the teachers of sericulture to discuss 
with them the best means of extending the work along this line. The conference - 
continued for three da3's. Among the recommendations made the following are 
worthy of special mention: First. Tn order to furnish instruction in iisrictiltnre (o the 
lareest number of ;pupils, a teacher of ^iculture should be assigned to each munici- 
pality to touch this oranch to all pupils from the fourth grade on. Second. The 
teachers of agriculture should meet all the rural teachers once a week for the purpose 
of giving them practical classes in agriculture and explaining the best methods to be 
used in teaching this subject to their pupils. Third. Conferences of a practical 
nature should be held in the rural districts and the farmers shown how to improve 
their methods, and thus obtain better results from their efforts. Fourth. Teachers 
of agriculture should conduct agricultural institutes durin" the summer for rural 
teachers and pupils of the eighth and ninth grades. Fifth. The attention of all 
teachers should be called to the necessity of correlating the academic work with that 
of ^riculture, and agriculture shotild be one of the required subjects for the obtention 
of the common-school diploma. 

It is to be hoped that the necessary legislation may be obtained in order to extend 
this important phase of education as recommended above. Porto Rico is an agricul- 
tural country, and practicallv all of the exports are agricultural products. The future 
of the majority of the Porto Ricans depends in large part on their ability to get their 
livino; from the soil. Therefore it is necessary to devote all possible attention to the 
development of agricultural training in our schools. With the study of agriculture, 
pupils become better informed; with its practice, more moral; with its necessary 
physical exercise, much stronger; and it makes possible a "mens sana in corpore 



Kindergartens. — On account of the limited resources at the command of the depart- 
ment of education, and in view of the necessitv of making every dollar count for aa 
much as possible in lowering the percentage of illiteracy in the inland, the time is not 
yet ripe tor the introduction of the regular kindeigarten in connection with all the 
graded schools of the island. However, they have been maintained during the 
past year in San Juan and Ponce, and the results obtained have exceeded our expec- 
tations. They have developed an interest among the parents in the welfare of the 
little ones and have demonstrated the value of early systematic training. It will 
probably be many years before kindergartens can be organized in all towns. 

Domestic sewiiee.— Courses in cooking were offered to the girls in the high and 
grammar school of San Juan during the past year under the charge ot a teacher who had 
received special preparation for her work. The course included lessons on the hj^ene 
of cooking, d^estibility of the different kinds of food, and how it can be made more 
digestible through cooking. The girls were taught how to set a table and how to wait 
on guests. It is hoped that during the coming year work of this nature may be intro- 
duced in several more municipalities. 
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Jn oQe ni the districtB, classea in Bewing were given in connection wilh the regular 
work ol the graded schools. At the beginning of the school year some of the lady 
teachers in tJie graded schools began interesting some of the older girls in the organi- 
zatioti of a "School Girls' AsBOciatibn," and, on the realization of the scheme, general 
needlework developed into one of the main features. The classes were held on 
Saturdays, three hours in the morning and two hours in the afternoon. The girls 
were taught plain sewing, knitting, and needle lettering. The pupils and parenta 
have shown ^eat interest in the work, and in order to extend the work to other dis- 
tricts of the island, I have notified the school boards that I would approve small 
amounts as extra salary for teachers mho were competent and willing lo teach sewing 
after school hours and on Saturdays. 

Manual training.- — Courses in manual training were established in Fonce in January, 
1910. Thirty boys of the high school were given three periods a week and 100 boys- 
of the grammar grades were given two penods. The work covered during the sue 
months was the names, uses, and care of the different tools, and problems ^iven by 
the teacher to be worked out. Some of the exercises given were the planing down 
of a board, making bench stops, bench hooks, book racks, and garden benches. 
Some of the more adept boys made hurdles and jumping standards for the athletic 
teams. Only enough drawing was given to enable the boys to work from a working 
drawing of an object. Quite a number of the boys made original drawings of tool 
chests, collar boxes, beehives, and picture frames, and worked them out. With 
the courses in mechanical drawing to be established in Ponce this coining year, much 
more satisfactory results can be hoped for. As soon as possible courses in manual 
training will be offered in all the la^er towns. 

Music, — With the exception of the larger centers of population, as San Juan. Ponce, 
. Mayaguez, and Arecibo, the instruction of the children in singing is in the hands of 
the r^ular room teacher. In these larger towns t«achers of music are employed, 
who give daily instruction in all the grades. The practice ot singii^ begins with 
simple songs in the lower grades and gradually songs ot more advanced character 
are learned by note, and the i>upila taught to sing by note. The idea of harmony 
is not introduced until in the h^h school, where two-part singii^ is taught. 

In the smaller towns and rural schools no regular instruction in music is given. 
Pupilsaretaughtsome of the patriotic hymns as "America," "Star Spangled Banner," 
"Columbia," etc., in both English and Spanish, besides many other note songs 
which are used in the opening exercises and in school festivals. The Porto Rican 
children are characterized by a strong emotional nature, and music has a beneficial 
and refining influence on them. Special instruction in music is given the teachers 
ot the island during the summer institutes. 

Drawing.— Special teachers of drawij^ have been maintained in the larger school 
systems of the island, but generally speaking instruction in this branch is given by 
the regular room teacner, 

PkgBtcal culture.— In connection with the campaign E^inst tuberculosis which was- 
initialed by Governor Oolton last April, supervising principals and teachers were 
instructed to devote more attention to the physical welfare of the children under 
their charge in order to promote their health and development and to protect them 
from unwholesome and dangerous conditions. Instruction in calisthenics and deep 
breathing exercises was ordered to be imparted by the regular teachers in each room. 
Copies of Traek's School Gymnastics were sent to all the districts with definit« instruc- 
tions as to how to use them. The supervisii^ principals instruct the teachers in 
correct methods and movements and, from time to time, on the occasion of their 
regular visits to the schools, personally conduct the classes, so as to show the teacher 
what work is expected. By taking into consideration the fact that the average health 
of the Porto Rican child is below that of the average child in the States, the necessity 
of paying particular attention to this phase of education is evident. 



The L^Lslature of Porto Rico during the session of 1910 reduced the number of 
acholarships for study in colleges and universities in the United States from 39 to 21. 
Scholarships in the high schools of the island were reduced from lt)0 to 80, and liiose 
in the normal department of the University of Porto Rico from 75 to 50. Jn the other 
classes ot scholarships, however, no change was made, and the school boards may 
continue to devote 6 per cent of their annual budgets to provide education for poor 
and worthy pupils from the rural schools in the graded schools of their respective 
municipalities. 

Of the 20 scholarships provided, at an annual value of $250 each, for study in insti- 
tutions such as Tuskegee and Hampton, there are at present four vacancies, due to 
graduation ot the students. These vacancies will be filled during the si ' 
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e for the opening of school ii 






i SCHOOI: BTaTEU. 



As lias been stated in previoua reports, tlie school Byatem of Porto Rico at the time 
of the American occupation comprised 380 public schoolB for boys and 148 for girla, 
making a total of 528, with an enrollment of 25,644 and an actual attendance of 18,243. 
All of these schools with one exception were housed in buildings temporarily rented, 
and which were used aa living quarters for the teacher and his family. Tuition was 
charged for all pupils whose parents or guardians were able to pay. From the incep- 
tion of American government in the island particular attentiOQ has been given the 
matter of extending the school evstem. The great need of extension can be readily 
underHtood when we remember tnat 85 per cent of the total population of Porto Rico 
in 1898 could not read or write. Durii^ the third term, 1909-10, there were 2,296 
common schools, with an average daily attendance during the year of 79,771. The 
average daily attendance tor all Bchools, both common and special, was 84,258. 

Detailed information regarding school enrollment, attendance, etc., will be found 
in the tables included in this report. The following table, based on the census taken 
March 1 of each year, shows the increase in enrollment in the different t3T)es of schools 
for the past four years, and the increase and percentage of increase for the school year 
1909-10 as compared with 1906-7: 

Summary. 



a Ineludlng normal dspartnient, Unfyerslty of Porto Rico. 

The increase of 83 per cent in the census, as shown above, and the 
per cent in the average daily attendance, from 47,277 in 1906-7 to 84,258 in 1909-10, 
show to what extent tlie school system has progressed during the past three years. 

The following table shows the average number of schoolrooms, schools, and teachers: 



Average number of rooms, 


chooh. and teachers. 








1 1907-8, 


1 

33 


1909-10. 
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1,399 


i.sei 












1,287 


''"11 
















1,S44 


1.614 









The following table gives a comparative statement showing the enrollment in the 
common schools in each of the 66 municipalities of the island, on March 1, for the four 
years 1907 to 1910. Attention is called to the fact that in 1907 only 2 municipalitiea 
enrolled over 2,000 pupils in the graded-school system, and no other municipalities 
enrolled as many aa 1.000. In 1910, 2 towns had an enrollr^ent of over 3,000 in the 
graded schools, and 5 others passed the 1,000 mark. In 1907, but 5 municipalitieB 
reported more than 1,000 pupils enrolled in the rural schools, and in 1910 this number 
Imd increased to 21, 4 of which show an enrollment of over 2,000 diildren. Before 
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) town tiad an enrollment of 1,000 in the rural aclioola. It ia a matter of 

to note that in 1910 the enrollment in the common schools was in excesa 

9 municipalities, and that in 8 of theae it was over 2,000; ill 3 In excess of 

3,000, and in 2 it passed the 5,000 mark. In 1907 but 16 municipnlitiea reported a 

-..-.-.. """Tchildr. 



total enrollment of o- 

Corrtparatwe statement of enrollment ii 
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Although the total enrollment in the common schools incresBed 83 per cent during 
the past ttiree years, and this increase has been limited for the most iMirl to the lower 
grades due to the opening of new rural schools in remote barrios where no educational 
facilities had ever been offered before to the children, it is gratifying to find that the per- 
centage of pupils enrolled in the grammar grades shows steady increase from year to 
year. From the following table it will be seen that on March 1, 1907, 7,1 per cent of 
the pupils enrolled in the graded schools were above the fifth grade and 13.1 per cent 
above the fourth. On March 1, 1910, 11.8 per cent were above the fifth and 20.1 per 
cent above the fourth grade. In the rural schools the pupils are remaining longer in 
school, as shown by the increased percentage of those enrolled in the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades. 

Percentage of pupils in eudt grade March 1. 
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Graded 
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of Ike number in the cdmmon schools above the fourth grade. 

(5R.\DED SCHOOLS. 







Grade. 


1 '■^- 


1907. 
S»3 


190K. 
Ml 


1909. 
1,5»B 


1910. 






























fourth grade- 








Abov 


■ 2,991 


3,030 ] 3,S07 


5,438 


8,998 



RURAL SCUOOLS. 



Tola! i 23,412 . 22,870 



Before the school year 1908-9 instruction in the rural schools was confined to the 
first three grades. The new course of study for rural schools provides for work through 
the sixth grade. An enrollment of almost 2,000 in the fourtn grade and of 161 in the 
fifth grade of our rural schools speaks for itself. 



As required by law, elementary, intermediate, and advanced courses in English for 
Porto Rican teachers have been continued during the past year under the direction o£ 
the supervising principals and teachers of English. A carefully prepared outline, 
conaieting of 25 lessona for each course, was printed and placed in the hands of the 
teachers. The outline for the elementary course was baaed on Flounder's Language 



and Grammar; that of the intermediate 
English, Book 11; and that of the advanced 
Teach Reading. Examinations, both written 



. Harris & Gilbert's Guide Book to 
ourse on Briggs & Coffman'a How t 
nd oral, in the different courses wen 
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held in May for all Porto Rican teachera. Those teachora who took the examination 
in EnBheh at the cloae of the Bummer institutes held in Rio Piedrae and Ponce in 1909 
and obtained ratings of 75 per cent or over, ae well as all principal teachers, wera 
excused from the examinations in May. All other Porto Rican teachers were notified 
that they would have to pass the examination in Englidi before beii^ approved for a 
Bchool for the coming year. About 135 teachers out of over 1,500 either failed to pass 
the above-mentioned examination or did not take it. These will be given another 
Opportunity before the opening of the school year 1910-11. 

In the summer institutes being maintained this year in Kio Piedraa by the Uni- 
versity of Porlo Rico and in Mayaguez by the department over 500 teachers are taking 
advantage of the courses in Endish offered. 

The elementary and intermediate courses are based on the same texta as last year, 
and the advanced course is based on the book entitled ' ' Teachers' Manual for the Public 
Schools of Porto Rico." _ 

During the past yeai 
imparted instruction i 
schools entirely in Engiisn. 

The following table shows the progress made in the number of graded schools which 
were taught entirely in English during the past five years: 
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wbercaB during the preceding year practically all the firat gradea of the island, with the 
exception of Ponco, were on a Spanish basis. 

As many of the Spanish graded teachere have qualified aa English graded during the 
past year, it hae been possible to increase the number of English graded schools tor 
the year 19I0-J.I. The total number of English graded schools allotted for the coming 
year is 442, as comfiared with 325 last year. At the aame time there has been a corre- 
sponding decrease in the number of Spanish graded schools — 213 last year and 116 for 
1910-11. 



. .__ s held by the department during the past year have been in charge 
of a board of examiners consistine of the assistant commissioner, the three general 
superintendents, and the chief of the division of records. The members of this board 
areiuclosetouch with theschoolsand the teachers of the island, and keep before them 
continually the needs of the schools and the ability of the teachers. Much time and 
thought have been devoted to the preparation of questions for the different examina- 
tions held for teachers and pupils auriug the year. 

The members of the board are fully cc^nizant of their fallibility, but an earnest 
endeavor has been made to make the questions essentially fair, baamg them in every 
instance en the texts authorized by the department. An effort has been made to make 
the examinations something more than a mere test of a person's ability to put certain 
things on jiaper. Examinations for license as principal, graded, and rural teachers 
were held twice during the year. In September 10 principal, 22 graded, and 67 
rural candidates successfully passed the examinations, and in March 2 principal, 55 
graded, and 73 rural, making a tetal for the year of 12 principal, 77 graded, and 150 
rural licenses granted. 

Uniform examinations for the common -school diploma were held in September, 
1909, and in June. 1910, and on the latter date uniform examinations were held for 
pupils in the continuation schools. During the year 7IK common-school diplomas 
have been granted and 80 pupils have successfully finished the work of the ninth 
grade and 11 the work of the tenth grade in continuation schools. 

Although teachers and pupils have been allowed to answer the examination ques- 
tions in either English or Spanish, almost all candidates did bo in English, thus making 
the work of correcting the palters by competent persons much easier than in the past, 
and making it possible to notify the examinees much sooner as te the result of their 
examinations. All papers have been marked within oue week after the close of the 
examinations and all reports sent out not later than two weeks after the date of the 
examination. The services of high-school and normal-school teachers have been ob- 
tained to correct papers, and this nas resulted in a more uniform system of marking. 

The noticeable increase in attendance at the normal school during the last school 
year and the very creditable showing by the students taking the normal course in 
Ponce make the outlook very encouraging, as it will mean a large deijrease in the 
number of persons who qualify for teachingpositiona purely through exammations. It 
would seem that the time is not very far oH when the department will bo in a position 
to abolish the general examinations in all headquarters towns for the different classes 
of teachers' licensea. 



The double enrollments have continued during the year, and, in fact, will apparently 
be the settled policy of this department for the first and second grades tor some years 
to come, although it is recognized that at the best it is only a temporary expedient 
until sufficient rooms and teachers can be secured to give each child a full day's work 
in school. Rut with less than one-half the pupils of school age in school, simply 
because there is no room for them, and no rapid change in this condition possible for 
some years from lack of funds, the problem before us is how to make each dollar go the 
furthest in giving a beginning of an education to as many children as possible. It is 
also coming to be realized by educators that the hours of instruction for young children 
should be few at the most. 

By this plan a teacher has a group of pupils in the morning and another group in the 
afternoon, each for a three-hour session. Thus many teachers report an enrollment of 
100 or over, utilizing an equipment suitable for only 50 at a time. This is particularly 
the case in rural schools, where the need of additional schools is most urgent. The 
banner record for enrollment is held by a bright young girl in the Aguadilla district, 
who reported an enrollment of 165 at the time of the census, and who has done credit- 
able work with this targe number. 
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Another advantage of the double enrollment ie that it enables the children of the 
poorer families, the majority in fact, to keep up with tiieir group while giving halt 
a, day to the support of the family. This has made attendance easy in caaea where 
family conditions would otherwise have made it almost impoesible. 

Double eivfoUmenU, 
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The interlocking system, first tried in the Bayamon schools and this past year 
used to a considerable extent throughout the island, has on the whole given suffi- 
cient results to warrant its continuance, thourii, like the double enrollments, it is 
to be hoped that it wilt be only temporary. This is used where there are sufficient 
teachers out not enough rooms. By this plan two teachers use the same room, each 
with his own group ot pupils. One teacner teaches from 8 to 10 and 12 to 2; the 
other from 10 to 12 and from 2 to 4. As it is desirable to have fifteen minut^ tor 
change of classes, the sessions begin at 7.30 and continue until 4.30 in some towns. 
The main drawbacks have been the difficulty in BecuriM prompt attendance for 
the early group, the natural noise at the change of pupils and consequent disturbance 
ot other rooms in the same building not on the same schedule, and the.shortened 
day for upper grades. 

In a few places a combined double enrollment and interlocking system has been 
necessary, with fair results. In this way the equipment of rooms and books suit- 
able for only 50 pupils has been made to serve for 200. The school day, only two 
hours, ia, however, entirely too short. 

If the prospects for attendance this coming year are realized this combined sys- 
tem will m all probability be more widely used. 



The flexible promotion plan, referred to in the report ot last year {Report of the 
Governor of Porto Rico, 1909, pp. 248-249) as being put into operation about March, 
1909, has been given a thoroi^n trial as a means of securing a more uniform grading 
ot pupils and their constant advancement as rapidly as their ability would permit. 
The plan was more fully outlined in Circular Letter No. 15, August, 1909, as a result 
ot the three months' test, and ordered tried in all schools. At the close of the year 
a report was asked from each supervising principal in reference to the actual work- 
ing ot the plan. In no case were there adverse reports nor any who wished to 
abandon the system. 

The plan pursued was in brief: (1) The course of study when revised last summer 
was divided for each year into six groups of six weeks both for graded and rural 
schools. This gave a snort period to be covered at a time, the exact amount being 
indicated by pages of text-books and by detailed directions to the teachers. (2) The 
pupils of each grade were rearranged so that in ea«h of the two groups to a room were 
only those ot ui^ same degree of advancement. This regrouping was at first only 
tentative, but in time became fairly stable. Each group waa allowed to advance at 
the rate at which it could do the work well. Thus the groups gradually drew apart, 
the strongest groups covering a six weeks' period in less time, the slowest requiring 
more, but all working at their best. It was not intended that the interval between 
groups should be or remain uniform, though this has in many cases resulted. (3) Each 
six weeks those who had shown marked ability, usually only a few at a time, were 
.advanced to the next higher group, while those who could not keep the pace set 
by the rest of the class were put back into the next lower group. As tar as possible 
the pupils did not change teachers or rooms, as it was recognized that this was not 
beneficial to young pupils. Not more than two groups were allowed in a room. In 
this waya constant re^ading was carried on dunng the year, the aim being always 
to get pupils in each group where they could best do the work, all at the same rate. 
Of course the plan was not feasible above the fourth grade, except in a few ot the 
largest towns, the upper grades not having enough to form more than one group. 
But it is in these lower grades where the greatest retardation has occurred m the 
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ind the normal 

The results have been for the first year better than we hoped. Supervising prin- 
cipals report that teachers were quick to grasp the essentials ot the plan and to see 
the inherent jtistice to the child, and that parents were in hearty accord. A com- 
parison of the table "Distribution by yeaia in school and grades" for 1909 with that 
for 1910, baaed in each case on the census, March 1, and lience not giving returns tor 
the close of the year, shows a decrease of 3,096 who have been in school more years 
than the average pupil needs for his grade, and in addition an increase of 1,393 pupils 
in advance of their grade, making a total of 4,489 pupils who have been directly 
benefited one year or more, besides the many who have been advanced over a por- 
tion of a year's work, of which we have not so far asked a detailed report. One dis- 
trict with an enrollment of 2,427 reports that 128 did more than a year's work, and 
of these 57 covered the work of two years, while of the 993 who did not finish one 
year (many entering late) 9O0 will lose only twelve or e%h(een weeks. 

The advantages I^ve been, as reported h«m the field, a much more efficient grad- 
ing and a corresponding interest and aoal on the part of the pupils, an increased 
enrollment, a h^her percentage of attendance, less holding back of bright pupils 
or unduly forcing those needing more drill, and a minimum retardation by periodic 
diseases, such as measles and grippe, which have swept over whole distncts this 
past year. In the rural schools it has resulted in the establishment of a number of 
fourth grades, an increase from 230 pupils in March, 1909, to ,1,939 in March, 1910, 
and the beginning of fifth grades with a fatal of 161 pupils. Only 6 per cent of the 
pupils of the graded schools and 8 per cent in the rural spending more than the 
normal time in school is a creditable showing, and is a great improvement over the 
15 per cent tor graded and the 17 per cent for rural in 1906, when the first census 

But ^rhaps the greatest gain has been the better opportunity afforded a teacher 
to do his best for a group of pupils all able to do well the work ass^ned, the even 
moving forward of the school, and satisfaction of work well done. The teachers no 
longer [eel that an entire class of 50 will have to cover the same amount oi work in 
the same way, and there is less objection on the part of the teacher to takii^ aclaas 
composed partly of one grade and partly of another. 

Another distinct advantage has been in the immediate and proper assignment 
of new pupils entering from other schools. Porto Rico has a large shifting population 
and frequent transfers are necessary, which are now secured without retardation. Still 
another advantage has been in placing pupils entering late. In many districts the 
coffee crop — October to January — is almost the only support of a large part of the 
poorer people, so during this time the older children are ooliged to work toward the 
support of the family. These enter at the close and are at once able to go on with 
some group without further loss of time. 

The main disadvantage has been an almost laudable desire of teachers to race to 
make a record, but this presents no unusual difficulty beyond the reach of the closer 
supervision now possible with the smaller territory assigned to each supervising 
prmcipal and is easily held in check by the tests given by him at the close of each 
bIk weeks. 

SUPER VISION. 

The assistant commissioner is the head of the division of supervision, and directs 
the work of the three general superintendents and the supervising principals. The 
general superintendents devote tne major part of their time to actual field work and 
have rendered invaluable service through consultation with the school boards and 
Bupervisii^ principals, by takii^ active part in teachers' meetings and institutes, by 
giving public addresses, thereby bringing the general public and the department 
into closer contact, and by organizing and developii^ school banks, playgrounds, and 
libraries. 

Almost from the beginnii^ of military government the educational authorities 
have devoted par(icular attention to the supervision of schools. Some ti" " "'" "' 



9 the island was divided into 10 districts and an equal number of officers, 
s English supervisors, were appointed. Their salary was $50 per month, in 
addition to which they received certain allowances for travelii^ expenses. As 



determined by the insular board of education, the duties of the supervisors n 
follows: 

1. To hold teachers' meetings for instruction in English and methods. 

2. To render a monthly report upon all schools of their district, including special 
reports upon enrollment, methods, condition of school buildings and surroundings, 
the program followed in the school, the progress made in individual subjects. 
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3. To pay the teachera their monthly salary chpcks, 

4. To distribute and keep account of all text-books and government Bupplies for 
the district. 

5. To preside at the quarterly exaininationa given by the insular board of education 
for teachera and for atudents desiring to enter secondary schools. 

6. To act as a direct representative of the insular board in securing school buildinsa, 
in seeing that the school laws are enforced and that buildi:^ conform with tae 
requirements of the Hchool laws, in atimulating local action in the way juE securing 
school suppliea, and in investi^ting the multitude of petitions and complainta per- 
taining to the schools of the diltcrent municipalities. 

The first school law enacted wnOer the insiilar government, in 1901, continued the 
office of English supervisor, changing the name to superintendent of schools. Nc) 
particular duties were aasij^ed to miperintendents, who should be "subject to the 
commissioner in all respecta." 

The school law of 1903, a very elaborate document marking a distinct advance over 
the previous school law, atates as follows the dutiea of the superintendents of schools: 

"Superintendents of schools shall be at all times under the immediate control and 
pjidance of the commissioner of education, who shall prescribe their dvitiea. They 
shall in every reapect consistent with the welfare of the schools cooperate and assist 
their respective school boards in the performance of their duties under the law. They 
shall receive the cordial support and assistance of the officers and the members of the 
school boards and of the teacners of the schools in the district and of the parents of the 
children in their schools, and their functions as representatives of the commissioner of 
education shall be respected and obeyed. They shall be furnished by their school 
boards with a suitable office for the transaction of their public businesa or office rent 
in lieu thereof, but with no house rent. They ahall make an anniia! report to the 
commiasioner of educationon the condition of the schools in their district. Said 
le 1 of each and every year. They shall make i 
ir otherwise, as the said commissioner may direct." 

These duties, with a few changes, have continued to the present time. The number 
of diatricts organized first — 16 — continued till the year 1!W)2, when the number was 
increased to 19, with the exception of the year 1904, in which it was reduced to 18, 

Through legislation passed m 1907 the island waa newly districted and provision 
made for 35 eupervisine principals, which was the new title given to the supervisory 
officials formerly called superintendents. By the terms of the new law the number 
of supervising principals will increase automatically. 

During the past school year there have been 40 su[>erviHin^ princiimls and 3 acting 
Buperviaing principals in charge of the 43 districts into whicu the island has been 
divided tor purposes of supervision. Due to the increase in the number of super vising 
principals from 35 in 1908-9 to 43 in 1909-10 and a corresponding decrease in the size 
of the diatricts, more frequent inspection of the schools has reaulted, as well as greater 
efficiency in tlie daily work of the schools. The total number of visits made by die 
supervising officiala and the avera«e number of viaita made per school for each year 
for the past four years is shown in the following table: 
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DISTRIBUTION C 

During the school year 1909-10, 2,058 perHona held licenses issued by the depart- 
ment of education. These licenses were clasfed as follows: 

Principals 160 

English graded 391 

Graded 405 

Rurals 842 

Specials 47 

English 141 

Preparatory 72 

Total 2, 058 
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Of these licensCB 1,290 were valid for one year; 483 for two years; 272 for three 
years; and 13 for live years. 

Of (he perHona holdinc these licenses 233 did not teach at any time during the year. 

Of the 2,058 licenses in possession of the teachers, 324 had been issued in previoufl 
years. The remaining 1,734 were issued during the year 1909-10. Divided into 
classes they are as follows: 

Principals 108 

English graded 176 

Graded - 377 

Eurals 813 

Preparatory 72 

English 142 

Specials _ _ 47 

Total 1, 734 

As a result of the examinations held at various times during the year 392 licenses 
were issued and 1,176 were renewals of those held in previous years. On the basis 
of State certificate or on presentation of diplomas or certificates from high schools, 
normal schools, colleges, or universities in the United States 69 were issued and 97 
on presentation of diplomas or cerlificates of the University of Pofto Eico. 

The following table shows the distribution of the 2,058 teachers' licenses and the 
capacity in which teachers taught during the year: 
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Aa stated in my report for 1908-9, hanks had been organized in 265 schools, with 
a total deposit of $3,365.31 to the credit of 6,937 pupils at the end of the school year. 
As the system has grown so rapidly and the amount of money involved has become 
BO lai^e, the department thought best to proceed rather slowly during the past year, 
and to restrict tlic school banks to the town schools as far as possi ble. Town teachers 
can easily deliver the deposits they receive to the supervising principal, while some 
teachers in the rural districts do not come to ton'n for several weeks at a time. The 
monev should be delivered to the supervising principal rather than impose upon 
him die burden of being a traveling collector. Then, inspection of teachers accounts 
can be made more readily in a graded school system and teachers of graded schools 
are, as a rule, more likely to perform the clerical work correctly. 

The time spent by the supervising princioals and teachers in receiving deposits, 
checking up accounfe, pas^ng out money to depositors, and making necessary reports 
during the- past year has been considerable. In some of the districts not a little 
difficult}^ has been encountered in sending money to the depository. For example, 
a supervising pnucipat in a country tcwn has funds belonging to the school savings 
system which he wishes to send to the bank, but he has no personal account and 
no one in the town can give him a check. In many instances the supervising prin- 
cipal has paid the expenses of money orders or reristry fees from his own pocket. 

At the close of the sciiool year 1909-10 school banks had been estabfished in 31 
towns, as compared with 19 uie year previous. The deposits in the bank in June, 
1910, amounted to 18,883.13, of which $7,681.25 were to the credit of 7,340 pupilB 
in the graded schools and $1,201.88 in the names of 2,064 children in the rural schools, 
making a total of 9,404 pupil depositors. Of these 631 have started individual accounts 
with the banks, thus attaining the object for which the school savings system was 
inaugurated. The average amount deposited per pupil in 1908-9 was 48J cents as 
compared to 94^ cents this past year. The total amount to the credit of the 691 boj« 
and girls who have independent accounts is $3,353.45, or an average of $4.84 each. 
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School savings-bank system. 
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Aa stated in last year's report, the playground established in Ponce by the Play- 
ground Association of Porto Rico was the only one in the island prior to the year 
190S-9. Durii^ the school year 1908-9 more than 24 acres of land were set naide in 
27 towna. At flie present time more than 50 acres in 45 towns are devoted to play- 
grounds. In IR municipalities a total of about 20 acres ha« been donated by the 
local councils. In 9 towna a total of 7 acres has been bought by the local school bonrUa. 
Nineteen acres in 12 towns have been loaned or donated to the school boards by 

Erivate individuals. In 2 towns land is rented by the local board and in another 
y the pupils. 



a 2 by the municipal council; in 9 by private individuals; and in 18 by the school 
children. In most ot these 18 towna where the pupils donated apparatus, public 
entertainments were given by them and a nominal price was chargeJ for admission. 
San Juan, Rio Piedras, Humacao, Santa leabel, Aflasco, Arecibo, Vega-I3aja, and a few 
other towns have playgrounds which are especially well equipped. 

Plawrounds have been opened as a rule during recess periods, and before and after 
school hours, and more than 15,000 children enrolled in the grades have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered for free play on the playgrounds. 

The athletic spirit is very strong among the Porto Rican children, and it takes 
but little effort to arouae enthusiasm. Aside from the physical, social, and moral 
benefits derived from -esercieea in out-of-door sports, the improvement in conduct 
of those taking part in them has been remarkable. 

When school playgrounds were introduced two years ago, very few games took 
place without dissensions and arguments, but now, due to a better understanding 
of the meaning of gentlemanly conduct in the different sports, very little friction 
takes place. The beneficent influence of the playground on the general discipline 
of the achooi is also worthy of mention. The contraat with former conditions ia as 
great as it is pleasing. To the hearty cooperation of the teachers who have gratui- 
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toualy devoted their time before and after school to teaching the children how to 
play is due the tact that many piipila have overcome their natural awkwardness 
and bashtulnesa. In only 2 towna of the island have teachers with special train- 
ing been in charge of the children while on the playground. 

In a few districts, swings and other apparatus have been erected on some of the 
rural school grounds. Most ol the rural acnools of the island have enough ground about 
them BO that the children can play with greater or lees freedom, and, as athletic fiporta 
and games form part of the proper education of boys and girls, much more attention 
should be given to the physical needs of the children enrolled in the country schools. 
One supervising principal reports that he will not rest content until he gets a play- 
ground for every rural school in his district, and another states that bdore fall he 
will have apparatus erected in at least half of his rural schools. One district reports 
that in nearly every instance the entire coat of the apparatus and labor on the rural 
school playgrounds was borne by some kind neighbor. The swings consist simply 
of strong tree trunks with crotches set firmly into the ground, with a stout pole laid 
across the top from which the swin^ and trapeze bars are hung. 

The rapidity with which enihiisiasni and interest have been aroused in favor ot 
baseball is little leas than marvelous. On the hillsides as well as in the valleys, 
groups of boys are to be found playing ball at almost any hour of the day, and an 
interestii^ fact is that even the illiterate boys and men have learned and use the terms 
renting to the game iu English. There is no doubt but that baseball is exercising a 
beneficent influence in the Americanization of the island and in lessening the dif- 
ferent kinds of vice. In almost every town there ia at least one baseball team, and 
games with ne^hboring towns have been very frequont. 

According to the constitulion and by-laws ot the Interscholastic Athlelic Associa- 
tion, which was formed at the beginning of this year, all children in the public schools 
are divided into three classes for the purpose of athlelic contests and meets and inter- 
scholastic i^mes. In Class A only pupils regularly enrolled in the high schools of the 
island and in the departmenls of the University of Porto Rico may taie part. Under 
Class B only pupils enrolled in the eighth grade or lower grades are eligible to take part. 
Under Class C pupils enrolled in any of (he grades from the tenth downward, in school 
systems which maintain continuation schools, are allowed to enter. 
. The annual athletic meet held April 30, 1910, at the Hippodrome, San Juan, was 
especially successful. More than 100 contestants from the various schools of the 
idand wcm in competition, and 8 school bands were present to add zest to the occasion. 

In order that (he greatest good may be derived from the playjfrounds in congested 
centers, arrangements should be made to have them open evenings, Saturdays, and 
Sundajis. At the present time the playgrounds are not available when mo«t needed. 
The exfiensH of lighting and the cost of competent supervision would be slight com- 
pared with Ihe benefits tu be derived. Arrai^raenls should also be made to have the 
playgrounds kept open during the vacation periods. 

Much better use ot the school yard as a play center during vacation time and out ot 
school hours should be made. Wherever possible, school yards should he fitted up 
with at least tour or five permanent swings, constructed as per instructions in the 
circular letter referred to above, and, as the area of Ihe yard allows and funds are 
available, other permanent equipment should be provided. 
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Kindergarten pavilion, tent and appUances, giant 
strides, two frames with swings, climbing poles, 
ropes, rope ladders, wood ladder etc., teeter lad- 
ders, jumping standards and take^ifl with pit, 
vaulting poles, baseball outlita , baskel^ball outfits, 

bells, outfits [or Snderrarten games, etc. 

Frame witb swing, wood-rii^ ladder, rope ladder, 
flying rings, pofi, climbing rope, vaulting stand- 
outfit, quolls, sand bins, seesaw, vaulting pole. 

Frame with swings, ladders, ropes, etc. 
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Baseball outfit, bean bags. 
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StalisCics for public school playgrounds — ContiDued. 



Apparalus acquired. 



Two frames with swEiiga. tedder, rings, cllmbinE pole 
and rope, 4 seesaws, vaultine ancfiumpiiig stand- 
, srds, Mther pole, baseball outSt, 
; Baseliall and baskH-ball oiitflts,swings, vaulting and 
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liant stride, vnultini; pole, seesaw 

qnoltq. dngs, basket-ball outfit, 
liant stride, raultlnE pole, seesaw, medlelne ball, 

quolls. Iron pins, Hying tings, basket bf " 



quDlts, Iron pins, flying rings, basket ball. 
Raseball outfits, twelve shot, vaulting pole, spiked 

shoes for races. 
Itaseball outfit. 
Baseball outfit, jumping standards, gyns 

tennis, pole var" 
Boseball outfit. 



; Hi^h-jumpst 
Baseball oulfi 
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■ Baseball outfit, etc, 

■ Baseball and track ec 
DasebaU outfit. 



' Baseball outfit and baclcstop. 

Basket-ball and baseball equlpi 
: Giant stride, quoits, vaultlne n 
j Baseball outfit. 



300 Swings, rings, trapete. 



and vertlial ladders. 



j lug standards, baseball outfit. 

: Baseball material. 

' Swings, seesaws, trapeze, and tether balls. 

: Baseball equipmenu 

Swings, climbing ropes, climbing rod, trapei:e, climb- 
Ingladders^parallet bars, seesaws, hurdles, jum pine 
standards, nVlng rings, quoits, ilng toss, basket ball^ 
medicine ball, valley ball, shot, hammer, baseball. 

I football, lawn Unnlii, giant atrloe, croquet. 

! Pole vaulting, poles, basebaU materials, sacks for 
races, stands to seat spectators. 

I Swings, seesaws, baseball outfit, 14 swings In e rural 

i schools, S rural school baseball outBls. 

i Baseball outfit, croquet sets, quoits, lumping stand- 
ards, swiugs, climbing spar and ropes, rings, rope 
ladders^ trapeze, horliontal bar, apparatus fOr dip- 
ping chinrung. 

I SwltiBS, rings, trapeie, climbing rope and spar, base- 
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Thp library movement, inaugurated about January 1, 1909, had resulted by the end 
o( the school year in a tolat of SI libraries, witJi 9,03S books, in either graded or rural 
schools. (Report ot the Governor of Porto Rico, 1909, p. 255.) The mtereat showD 
by the whole island has continued to increase, so that we caa now report 233 librarieB 
with a total of 34,64.'i books, an increase of 151 libraries and of 25,605 books. Only 6 
m u nici pal i ties are reported as without school libraries of any sort. One of these, 
Fajardo, has raised a sum ot moaey by a festival and will open a library at the begin- 
ninc ot this school year. 

These may be divided into: Graded-school librariea, 59; vohimea, 24,397; cost ot 
maintenance, $2,994.20; volumes drawn, 2C,81S; average daily attendance, 2,077, 
Rural libraries, 174; volumes, 10,246; volumes drawn, 8,404. 

. There are in addition 9 Ubraries open to the public, supported by municipal funds 
or by private donations, and containing 18^078 volumes. The largest of theBe ie the 
ineular library, at San Juan, supported oy insular funds. 

In response to the request of school boards last year, 1 decided to approve an item 
in the school budget for library purposes in districts where the financial condition 
was such as to warrant it. The amount so appropriated was $4,417,18 in 31 dislricta. 
A considerable part of this money was for salary of the librarian, usually a teacher, who is 
respflnsible for the general order of the room used for the purpose. It has been found 
advisable, in lack of more suilable quarters, to utilize a schoolroom, furnished with 
large lamps, as a reading room, open to pimils for two hours each evening. This hae 
given excellent results, as the majority of Porto Rican homes are not sufficiently well 
lighted for study, while it baa had the further advantage of keeping children off the 
Btreetsat ni^ht. It may well be considered astept^iward the use of the school building 
for the "neighborhood center" work, needed nere as elsewhere. What money waa 
available for purchase of books has been used to secure books of reference and books in 
Spanish. The department has been considerably handicapped by the lack of suitable 
lists ot books in Spanish for children. The teachers in the summer institutes, now 
in session, have been interested in this matter, and we hope to be able to send out a 
list at the opening of the school year. 

With the rapid increase in the number of children in the schools and the modifica- 
tion of the course of study to keep the standard of work up to the level of the best 
schools of the United States, small lots ot text-books have been left stranded, so to say, 
in the storeroom of nearly every district — books not now used in the course nor likely 
to be in the future. A considerable number of these are in Spanish, so of immediate 
utility in rural schools where the knowledge of English is yet too limited. The general 
Buperintendenta were directed, when condemning school property, to stamp these 
books with a special library stamp and thus make (hem available for Ubraries. These 
are crossed off the list of property charged against a district, but are kept in a separate 
library list and will be utilized tor rural libraries when enough other books of general 
reading can be secured to add to them. It was felt that a collection of books made up 
ot discarded texts only could hardly be dignified by the term "library." As the life 
of a book in tropical climates is limited at the best, and books detenoral* more rap- 
idly in a storeroom than in actual use, these will be put to practical use as soon as 
possible. 

At a sale of discarded equipment ot the Porto Rican regiment the department w«b 
able to secure at a nominal cost some 300 boxes or soldiers' lockers, which at slight 
additional expense have been made over into excellent library box«, of a size and 
construction suitable for transportation over the rough mountam trails on horseback. 

In a word, we can report pr^ress in this part ot the school work, and trust that the 
general interest awakened may result in an even greater gain during the coming year. 
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Statiitict for school iidrorieff— Continued. 
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The general plan for tcathere' meetingB this year has heen somewhat diflereiit from 
that pureiied in tortner years. Once each month the supervising principal hae held a 
general teachers' meeting which all teachers in the district were expected to attend. 
■ In. order that a general superintendent or other member of the department might 
be pr^ent at ae many meetings as possible, jhedat«B for holding them in each district 
were determined by the department. The presence of a representative of the depart- 
ment at these meetings has proved of great value to the teachers, in bringing them into 
closer contact with the department, by taking part in the discusEion of the different 
jjibjectfl, and by explaining the policy of the department in its relations to the teacheis 
^d the community. 

An important feature of these meetings has been the practice or model clafls which 
WM conducted by one of the stronger teachers immediately preceding the general 
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meeting. Thus weaker ami less experienced teacliers had an opportunity of observing 
the moat succeBsful teachers conduct claeBes in the different Bubjecta ae well as an 
opportunity to acquire a, body of BuggOBtive material from which to draw when in 
doubt as to methods or management. Then the results of these model classes were 
fully discUBsed in an eBsentially practical way in the meeting which followed. 

In many of the districta these discussions were carried on by the teachers entirely 
in English and in a parliamentary manner. Early in the year copies of Cushing'a 
Manual of Parliamentary Practice were sent to the supervising principals with instruc- 
tions to conduct teacheis' meetings in accordance therewitn. In some instances 
pedagc^ical ideas in the form of bilk were presented and discussed, and passed or noi 
as the case happened. liy this practical use of English in the discu&'ioiiB the teacher^ 
have made marked improvement in their ability to handle the English language. 
After the general meeting an hour or so was devoted as a rule to an informal social 
gathering, thus giving the teachers a chance to become acquainted with each other 
and with the representatives of the department. 

Not infrequently public meetings have been held in the evening, consisting of 
music, recitations, and addresses by membeis of the local school board and other 
prominent men of the locality, as well as by members of the department of education.' 

The supervising principals are almost unanimous in their words of praise for the 
efforts the teachers nave made in this phase of work and for the resuite obtained, aa 
measured by increased efficiency, more hearty cooperation among the teachers, and 
greater interest in all things which mean educational progress. 

CONPBHENCBS or SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, 

- jferonces 

at San Jui , , . . ■ . ^ - 

commissioner. Those supervising principals whose districts are nearer San Juan 
attended the conference held there and the others the one held at Ponce, It was not 
intended to make these meetii^B format affairs, but rather to bring out by informal 
discussion helpful suggestions tooetter the work. With this idea in view the programs 

. were so arranged that the conferences took the form of experience meetings. The 
supervising principals were requested to submit in writing to the department all spe- 
cinc questions relating to school administratioa upon which they desiied information 
as to the rule or policy of the department. 

All subjects brought up for discussion were treated free!j[ by the supervising force, 
and all bore testimony to the value of this interchange of ideas concerning the best 
way to obtain the be.^t results from our efforts. These conferences serve to keep the 

■supervising principals in close touch with the department. The deepest spint of 
interest and good fellowship pervaded all the sessions and the accruing benefits are 
incalculable. 



During the summer of 1909 the University of Porto Rico maintained an eight weeks' 
summer session at Bio Piedras, and the department of education a summer institute 
of the same duration at Ponce. So great was the success of these two educational fea- 
tures that it was decided to repeat essentially the work of last summer, at the same 
time adding to its scope and appealing to a broader client^e. 

This summer the institute maintained by the department of education is held at 
Mayaguez, as a part of the policy of the department to conduct its summer work at 
dinerent points in the island. 

The institute is under the direction of General Superintendent Garwood, with its 
instructional force made up entirely of the supervising principals from the various 
districts of the island. 

The work at Rio Piedras and at Mayaguez is practically the same and appeals to thd 
following classes of persons: First, prospective teachers who wish to enter the service 
of the department of education; second, teachers already within the department who 
wish to advance their standing and secure a higher grade of certificate; third, teachers 
in the department who wish to pass the courses in English prescribed by law during 
the summer months rather than devote their attention to them throughout the entire 
year; fourth, persons who wish to prepare themselves as special teachers in agriculture; 
fifth, planters and agriculturists in general throughout the' island, who should be 
appealed to especially by the courses offered at Mayaguez by members of the United 
States experiment station. 
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Reduced ratee were secured from the American Railroad for Htudenta in attendance 
at either of the aummer sessions. 

Although it is not intended that courses offered in either o[ the seeeione should be in 
any narrow sense a preparation for the examinationa offered b^; the department of 
education, nevertheless persons wishing to pass such examinations are finding the 
work in a general way helpful. Subjects needed in preparation (or the rural, graded, 
principal, and permanent license are offered. Work done either at Rio Piedras or at 
Mftyaguez is accepted for credit by the University of Porto Rico. 

During the first weet of the sessions examinations were conducted by the general 
superintendent of the department of education for the English graded license. Only 
those persons who had been recommended by their supervising principals, and who 
had not previously had opportunity to take the examination were admitted. Per- 
sons failing to pass tiie examiaation at this time will have another opportunity at tbe 
end of the session after having had opportunity for practice teachii^ in English during 
the summer. Forty graded teachers are taking this work, utilizingfive rooms of pupils 
in the Farragut School. 

Courses in English for Porto Rican teachers are given on the course of study pre- 
scribed by law in the elementary, intermediate, and advanced groups. Those who 
passed the examination last year or were exempt and who attend regularly and obtain 
a mark of at least 75 per cent in the examination at the close will not only be excused 
from attendance on these classes during tlie year, but will be passed at the end of the 
school year 1910-11. Those who did not take the examination or who failed are given 
the opportunity to prepare tor the second examination to be held August 26, The 
enrollment at present— July 31 — is 336. 

The subject of agriculture is especially emphasized through the kindness of Direclflr 
May, of the United States experiment station, andhisstaff. The regular academic and 

Sedagofrical courses at Mayaguez are given only in the morning, the afternoon beii^ 
evoted entirely to the agricultural courses and lo the work of the practice echoor 
These courses appeal not only to the prospective teachers of agriculture in the schools, 
but also to agriculturists and planters in general throughout the island. Never before 
has such an opportunity been given to fliem to secure expert instruction along agri- 
cultural lines. The tuition in all cases is free, altliough it is expected that persons 
registering in any course attend regularly. The following courses are being given at 
the agricultural station, the daily exercises in each consisting of a lecture or talk not 
to exceed thirty minutes, followed by practical demonstrations in the laboratory, 
plant houses, garden, or apiary, the latter taking from one to two hours: 

Trtes and tree planting. — Director D. W. May. July 5 to 15, 1910. Reasons for 
Bchool^ound planting; kinds of trees to plant; how to obtain trees; how to plant 
trees; care of trees; studies of trees; native and introduced trees in Porto Rico. 

Jmect peats of the house. — W. V. Tower. July 5 to 15, 1910. Conditions favoring; 
methods of protection; malaria-bearing mosquitoes; measures to prevent malaria; 
typhoid fever; house tiiea carriers of this disease; measures to prevent typhoid fever; 
other diseases carried by insects. 

Bee keeping. — W. V. Tower. July 18 to 29, 1910. Location of apiary; returns to 
be expected; how to avoid etings; hives; swarming; plants producing nectar; how 
to obtain honey and wax; diseases and enemies. 

School gardens.— G. F. Kinman. July 18 to 29, 1910. Value of school-garden work; 
the kinds of school gardens; laboratory exercises; studies of seeds, plants, cuttings, 
grafts, buds; window boxes for school rooms; the decoration of school grounds. 

Diaeaaen of plants. — G. I.. Fawcett. July 18 to 29j 1910. Physiological conditions; 
the effects of excess or deficiency in food material; light, air, etc. Examples: Famil- 
iar plants being cited. Parasites, animal, vegetable. Fungi and bacteria, their 
nature, conditions favoring their development, etc. Remedies, prevention. 

Tro-pical agricuUuTol products.— 1. B. McClelland. August 1 to 12, 1910. Propa- 
gation of cane, coffee, cacao, vanilla, etc.; varieties and their introduction; plant 
breeding; methods of increasing production. 

Plant propagation. — W. E. Hess. August 1 to 13, 1910. Propagation by seeds; 
cuttings ana their use in propagation; layering; grafting; budding; transplanting. 

School lanilafion.—P. L. Gfle. August 15 to 26, 1910. Testing water supply; 
drainage; disinfection; bacterial diseases; diseases carried by insects. 

Domestic animals. — E. C Ritzman. August 15 to 2G, 1910. Breeds of horses, cat- 
tle, swine, and poultry; feeds and feeding; stables and housing; inspection of the 
breeds at the station. - 

The average attendance at these classes had been about 100, in spite of the tropical 
showers almost every afternoon. 
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The celebration of certain legal aDd school holidays is one of the features of the 
school work which has always oeen given special attention by the department of 
education. The celebration of holidays by wie children in the public schools real- 
izes a twofold purpose; First, that of creating high ideals and forming a character in 
harmony with the special conditions in which we are living; and, second, as a means, 
perhaps the very best, of arousing interest on the part of the general public in the work 
being done in our schools. The department keeps both of these aims in view in 
encouraging the celebration of school festivals. 

At the time of the American occupation the people considered the old methods 
best, and new methods were constantly criticized. It was necessary to create a 
public sentiment in favor of public schools, to bring parents to the schools to let them 
see the work for themselves, and to enl^hten them, as to our plans and the methoda 
used bv the teachers. This has been done largely by means of these celebrations. 
As a rule, large gatherings have been present at the fiestas, people have come in con- 
tact with the schools, interest has been created, rural school have been brought 
into closer relations with the graded schools, and confidence haa replaced doubt. 

The celebration of Arbor Day in Forto Rico, which is the day following Thanks- 
giving, is a matter of great importance. Most of the people do not realize the impor- 
tance of planting new trees when old ones are cut down, and consequently the number 
of trees is steadily decreasing every year, and as a result the need tor creating an 
iaterest in this respect is imperiously felt, A suggestive program was prepared 
by the department of education and sent to all schook of the island. This included 
the reading of an address by Governor Colton directed to the pupils of the public 
schools, the reading of a message from the commissioner of education, songs, recita- 
tions, and the plaiiting of trees and shrubs. Supervising principals and teachers 
were requested not only to arouse interest in the Arbor Day exercises, but an inter- 
est which would last throi^hout the year, resulting in the beautification of the school 
grounds. A diploma was given by the commissioner for that school in each district 
which made the most meritorious progress during the year in beautifying its grounds. 
Teachers gave special attention to the celebration of this day, and appropriate exer- 
cises were held in every town and in all barrios where purilic schools are located, 
resulting in the planting of thousands of trees and shrubs, 

Washington's Birthday is as popular in Porto Rico as it is in the United States. 
Exercises were held in every town of the island. The Porto Ricans like to celebrate 
this day, as it is a fitting occasion for them to display their own patriotism. As a 
result of the celebration of thif day "the father of nis country" has already gained a 
place in the heart of every school child. 

Two new celebrations took place this year, namely, "tuberculosis Sunday" and 
"parents' day." By proclamation of the Governor, Sunday, April 24, was desig- 
nated as "tuberculosis Sunday," on which day the different churches of the island 
called attention to the necessity o£ taking every_ measure possible to eradicate the 
white plasue. The department of education joined in this movement, and exer- 
cises of a similar character were held in all public schools on Friday afternoon, April 
22. Printed matter and circular letters from the department were sent to the super- 
vising principals giving suggestions as to how the day should be celebrated, and in 
. many instances local physicians volunteered their services and addressed the pupils. 

Parents' day was celebrated toward the close of the school year in most of the 
towns. In connection with this festival an exhibit of the work done by the pupils 
during the school year was made. In several municipalities the ru*al teachers 
brought exhibits into town which compared very favorably with those of the graded 
schools . Some supervising principals report that so many people came that they were 
compelled to continue the exhibition for two, three, and four days. Greater inter- 
est and enthusiasm on the part of the parents and general public in favor of public 
schools and a stimulus to the children to do better, more accurate, and cleaner work 
have resulted, 

I, 1909-10. 



By the failure of the Legislature assembled in March, 1909, to pass the budget for 
1909-10, it became necessary for Congress to take action, resulting in the Governor 
being authorized to pet aside such sums as might be necesf-ary for the different branches 
ot the government. This was done, and $700,000 was the amount placed at the dis- 
posal of this department to pay teachers' salaries durii^ the school year 1909-10. 

As the result of there being no appropriation act, and in the absence of any set 
salaries for teachers, as in 1908-9, the school law became the ba«is on which salaricB 
were paid. So that in place of the maximum salaries as in effect during 1908-9, those 
of $60 for English teachers, $55-$50-$46 for graded teachers, and $40-|35-$30 for rural 
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teachers became effective, this new scale affecting 



iuD ol salary 
Is." In effe( 



feet the bill provided that 



between their salaries of $75 and that ot $83.33 for the coming year. In all $25,720.37 
were expended in making reimburaementa to teachers at the close of the school year: 

The total, therefore, spent during 1909-10 for teachers' salaries amounts to 
$626,542.25 — an average yearly salary of $381,11, or, for the nine months of the school 
year, a. monthly salary of $42.35. Adding to this the sum of $100,536.14 for house 
rent and bonuses paid to the teachers by the school boards, we see that the teachers in 
the common schools of Porto Kico received an average monthly salary during 1909-10 
of $49.14. 

From the total appropriation of $700,000 there was returned to the Governor the sum 
of $15,000, and (8,500 more was transferred to various items of this department which 
were practically exhausted, viz, $1,000 to Salaries, office of the commisBioner, for the 
Sfte of an extra clerk; $J.,000 to Contingent expenses, office of the commissioner; 
91,000 to Contingent expenses, common schools, to pay for the necessary repairs to the 
■Polvorin" building; $5,000 to Text-books and school supplies, and in addition to all 
these $500 was transferred to Contingent expenses, insular library. Thus, in all, al 
total of $23,500 was transferred from an appropriation of $700,000 and the sum ot 
$675,942.25 was spent for "Salaries, common schools," leaving a balance in the hands 
of the auditor of $557.75. 

During the year just flniahed, absences among the 1,644 teachers in the common 
schools reached a total of 6,531 days, in the high schools, 43J days, making a total 
absence record for 1909-10 of 6,574) days, an increase over 1908-9 of 844 days. Repay- 
ment was made tor 3,319 days — about 52 per cent of the total — at an expenditure of 
16,730.13. 



IMS-B 
1909-10 
iDeludlng high schools 




In conformance with the law passed by the I egislature there was paid out at the 
clofle of the sr hool year in reimburwments to three cla-noes of teachers, viz, English 
graded English and continuation $o $15 and $8 ^ per month, respectively. The 
total amount of money paid to the teachers in this manner amounted to $25,720.37. 
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Following out the work begun the past year in standardizing tlie t«xt-booka in use 
in the Hchools of the island, we have recalled to the atorehouae from a great many 
diafiicta books which are not required by the new course of study and placed aucti 
books aa would make intereBting reading in the school libraries established in th« 
different municipalities. 

During the year worn-out books to the number of 24,103 have beea condemned. 
They have been stained on the edges with aniline dye to avoid their being brought 
into service in the schools again, and have been distributed to various charitable 
institutions. 

About 54,000 Ei^lish books and 20,000 Spanish books were purchased during the 
past year for the common schools and 3,856 hooks for the high schools. The cost of 
the common-school books was $30,985.22. There are G5,491 books at the present time 
in the storehouse. 

In the difltiicfs there are 446,109 common school books and a little less than 
8,000 high-pchool books. Schools have been well supplied with materials, such as 
pens, pencils, paper, and chalk, and due to the increased enrollment practically 
all the supplies bought last year have been used up The books and supplies for 
1909-10 cost $49,337.03, which, based on the enrollment, gives a per capita cost ol 
about 56i cents. 

The marked increase in the number of children in the upper grades and the conse- 
quent increased price of text-books to supply them accounts for the increased coat 
per capita, as a better class of material has to be supplied for the upper grades. 

The work of shipping books and supplies was made heavier on account of the 
increase in the number of districts, for each additional district makes neceesary the 
distribution of material into more package, so that now we are shipping to 46 poinla 
instead of 19, as was done two years ago. 

The new storehouse into which the supplies of the department were moved in June, 
1910, will provide more suitable quarters and better facilities for the care of property . 



The appropriation made by the Governor, in the absence of any legislative appro- 
priation for 1909-10, amounted to $850,500, which is a decrease of (29,090 from the 
amount appropriated in the budget of 1908-9, This smaller appropriation would have 
seriously handicapped the work of the department had it not been for the fact that 
teachers' salaries were no longer the maximum as fixed by the Legislature of lEK)8-9, 
but those of the school law, as follows; 
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In thifl maimer 5594,270.70 was spent for teachers' salaries during 190J-10, tc^ethet 
with repayments o! absenceB amounting to 16,551 .13 and reimbursement of salaries to 
English graded teachers, teachers oE English, and teachers in continuation schools to 
the amount of $25,720.37, makinga total of $626,542,25 expended^ as against $653,546.47 
during 1908-9, or a difference of 127,004.22 less that of the previous year. 

From these figures we see that the average monthly salary of the tjjachers in the com- 
mon schools of Porto Rico was 142.35, but with the house rent paid to the teachers by 
file school boards, $93,572.21, and tie bonuses approved by the department, $6,963.93, 
itbrings the average monthly salary to $49.14. As the average salary paid to the teach- 
ers of Uie United States (as stated m the 1907 report of Doctor Brown) is about $46.64, 
it will be seen that the salaries of the teachers of Porto Rico are relatively higher. 

During the past year the field force of supervising principals was increased from 35 
to 40, entailing a disbursement of $49,400, or an increase over 1908-9 of $7,413.33. 

For the'ofBce proper; salary expenditures were somewhat lighter than those of the 

■""!"■- year, or $33,478,63, against $33,583.56 in 1908-9 and $34,885.33 in 1907-8. 

dthstanding the heavier expense of supervision in the additional districts. 

Contingent expenses, common schools, including the preparation of a "course ol 
study " on a larger and better scale than ever before, amounted to but $6,974.87, 
which is an increase of $3.79 over 1908-9. Considering the larger number of districts 
to which shipments had to be made (in former years but 19 divisions of supplies against 
43 at present), an excellent showing of economy is made. 

For text-books and school supplies the sum of $45,000 was set aside by the appro- 
priation act, hut this amount was further increased bv transfers from the item Sal- 
aries, common schools" to $50,000. Of this amount $28,985.22 was expended for text- 
books and $18,351.81 for school supplies, with bills outstanding June 30 to the amount 
of some $2,000. This amount, divided among an average enrollment in the Bchools of 
87,239 pupils, gives but the email sum of 56) cents per pupil for text-books and sup- 
pliea. 

Under the item "Contingent expenses, h^h schools," there have been expended 
$3,042.96, against an appropriation of $3,000, a transfer from another heading having 
been . necessary. To supply the increaaed enrollment in the high schools of the 
island, some 3,856 text-books were purchased during the past year; the enlarging of 
the scope of special schools, such as cooking and manual training^ added to the 
expenses to be paid out of this item, and rigid economy was maintained that tliese 
extra expenditures might be met. 

In place of the $1,000 granted for summer schools in 1908-9 but $750 was available, of 
which there has been expended $474,79. 

The money appropriated tor scholarships was expended up to within a small bal- 
ance of $466.37. 

Almost at the close of the school year an opportunity to secure the building known 
as the "Polvorin" for the use of the department as a storehouse, in place of the one 
rented from the American Railroad Company, gave us, rent free, a commodious ware- 
house, eflectii^ a saving to this department of $1,600 per annum. In order that the 
new storehouse might be put in condition for such a tise, over $1,000 has been spent in 
renovating it. 

Regulw appropriations. 



Salaries, office of the commissioner $33, 478. 63 

Incidentals 7,279.61 

Poeti^ 2,000.00 

Salaries, common schools, teachers 626, 542. 25 

Binaries, supervising principals 49, 400, 00 

Incidentals 6, 974. 87 

Books and supplies 47,337.03 

Salaries, high schools 18, 387. 21 

Incidentals 3,042.96 
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Water $94.50 

Lighting 52.50 

-■ ■ 121,577.17 

Slimmer Bchools and institutes 474.79 

Scholarships: 

Technical training 4, 533. 73 

Instruction and training 12, 500, 00 

Instruction of young women 3, 000. 00 

High Bchooifl 9, 961. 80 

- ■ - 29, 995. 53 

Tranaporlation, pupils San Juan High School 280.00 

825, 339. 88 
By transfers to the Governor 15, 000. 00 

840, 339. 88 
By transfer to insular library 500.00 

840, 839. 88 
Balance, June 30, 1010 10, IGO. 12 

851, 000. 00 
Sdiool extension in Porto Rico. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1909: 

General fund $9, 950. 05 

Erection of buildings 1, 602. 95 

Repayments hy municipalities of proportional shares of cost of buildings 
erected by the department 2, 455. 99 

14, ooe. 99 

Plans for school buildings 428. 00 

Erection of buildings and repairs 4,001. 18 

Yauco school site 1, 000. 00 

Balance June 30, 1910; 

General fund 6, 135. 77 

Erection of buildings 3,444.04 

14,008.99 
School building fund. 

Balance July 1, 1909: 

General fund $32, 776. 08 

Erection of buildings 14,434.92 

Repayments by school boards of one-half cost of buildings erected by 
department 6, 381. 28 

Erection of buildinfra 22, 054. 63 

Balance June 30. lOIOr 

General fund 24, 775, 91 

Erection of buildings 6, 761. 74 

53,592,28 
Common-school equipment— No fiscal year. 

Balance July 1, 1910 88,180.66 

Repayments by school boards and others 3, 402, 21 

11, 582. 86 
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1],5G2.86 
Honorary scholarship for Rafael Palmer. 

Balance July 1, 1909 , $1, 500. 01 



Jalai 



ntB 500. 00 

e June 30, 1810 1,000,00 

1, 500. Oi 
Purchase and construction ofrwal school buildings. 

Appropriation $40, 000. 00 

Buildings erected to date 25, 583. 86 

Balance June 30, 1910 14,416.14 

SuwimaTJ/. 






pmdl- 



Regulsr and supplemenlaiv appropilations tSSI.OnO.OO $S40,S39. 98 

School e-Uension In PorW fiieo H.OW.M I 5,429.18 

School bolldins fund I 53,692.28 | 22,054.6S 

PurohBaeBDd oorstructloQ, rural schools I 40,000.00 i 25,S33.S6 

Mlac»llaneous funds '■ 13,082.87 0,110.38 

B^anoe June 30, 1910 71.9Hi.23 

Total 971,684.14 ■ 971,681. H 



From a financial standpoint the school boarda of the island continue to show progress. 
The plan eatablished for the formation of annual budgets and the clear and concise 
method which has been followed in the expenditure of school funds from the school 
year 1904-5 to the present time have made possible the showing made in the following 
table; 

Comparative stateTnenl. 



] (220,304.20 21,342.11 

I 200,815.70 j B,215.M 
2.57,859.04 I 1,911.711 
388,043.10 

: 437,486.981 

' 419,101.89 1 



By studying the above table, it will be noticed that at the end of the fiscal year 
1904 the school boards of the island had on hand a total of $8,831.93, but at the same 
time a total indebtedness of $51,368.95. This condilJon of affairs could not endure, 
as it was extremely prejudicial to the interests of public instruction. In spite of their 
efforts it was impossible for the hoards to meet the obligations aasiened to them by 
law. It was useless to think of establishing new schools when the boards could not 
maintain those a!ready_ opened. Therefore, a careful study of the origin and cause 
of the economic condition of the school boards which existed in 1904 brought to light 
the fact that in makii^ their budgets the t^tal amount of expenditures tor a given 
year was made equal to the total income of the board for that year plus the total amount 
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not collected during the previous years. Thua, in order to pay all obligationB and 
avoid a deficit at the end of the year, it was absolutely necessary to collect all the 
taxes for that year as well aa all the unpaid taies for former years. Had ali contribu- 
tione been paid on time then the deficit as shown in the above table would have 
been impossible Nevertheless the fact remama that the total contnbudons for 
a given vear never h'ive been collected dunnp; that ^ear In view of this and to 
pre^ent school boards from contracting obligitions which they could not meet the 
department decided to approve in the annual budget only the amount of the con- 
tntutions for the given jear less 3 per cent for uncollected taxes 

This method of procedure has been followed closely since 1904-5 In addition to 
the regular annual budget which includes the ordinary receipts and expenditures 
of the board another budget is submitted for approval based on the cish balance 
on hand at the end of the vear This budget makes proviMon for extraordinary 
expenses of the board during the vear The result of this method is made evident 
bj the fact that <n June 30 1910 the E<,hool board' of the island hid a cish biHnce in 
the bank of S4t 0"4 2fi without any indebtedness nhatever as (.ompared t) the 
18,831.93 on hand June 30, 1904, and an indebtedness of $51,368.95 



To balance deposited in the American Colonial Bank in favor of the 

school boards, June 30, 1909 S126, 865. 53 

Total amount received by treasurers of schoo! boards from July 1, 1909, 
to June 30, 1910 385,080.69 

Total amount retained by the trenflurer of Porto Rico during the fiscal 

year 1910 in payment of loans and for the construction of schoolhouses. 50, 289. 93 

Total 562,236.16 



DisbuTsemenU. 

Payments made during the fiscal year 1910; 

Rent of schoolhouses - Sfi9, 200. 61 

House rent tor teachers 93, 572. 21 

Salaries of employees 57, 526. 93 

Contingent expenses 6,017. 95 

Equipment and furniture 25, 128. 53 

Spnooi and athletic material 7, 274. 91 

Construction of school buildings 64,006, 54 

General expenses 46, 144. 28 

Total 368,871.96 

Amount paid on account of loans and for the construction of schoolhouses. 50, 289. 93 
Balance 143, 074. 26 

Total 562,236.15 

To balance deposited in the American Colonial Bank to the credit of the 
school boards, Juno 30, 1910 143,074.26 

Durii^ the fiscal year 1910 the treasurer retained from the receipts of certain school 
boards the sum of $50,289,93 as part payments for loans negotiated for the construction 
of school buildings. In addition to this amount the boards have spent $64,006,54 [or 
school buildings. The school boards continue making plans for the construction of 
schools in order to free themselves from the obligation to pay excessive rent for build- 
ings that are entirely inadequate for school purposes. Santa Isabel and Juana Diaz 
will have constructed all the buildings needed for the schools of their districts before 
the end of the coming year, and it is hoped that other boards will be able to report 
such satisfactory prepress in the near future. The board of Yauco has just finished & 
beautiful modern school building constructed of cement and containing 12 rooms. 

The amount of $25,128.53 has been invested by the school boards for school furniture 
during the past year. Over $8,000 have been spent for playgrounds, almost $3,000 
have gone for school libraries, and, in spite of all these extra expenses, every school 
board in the island closed the past fiscal year without any indebtedness. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PORTO RICO. 

The Univeraity of Porto Bico was established by an act of the inaiilar Legislature, 
approved March 12, 1903, as an oi^anization for the gradual development ot facilities 
tor higher education in Porlo Rico. This law vested tiie government of the new insti- 
tution in a corporation known as the Board of Trusteee of the University ot Porto Rico 
of which the Governor was honorary president and the commissioner of education was 
president ex officio. It provided the board with an income from the insular revenues 
and authorized the solicitation of federal and private aid. It established a normal 
department by transferring the insular normal school with its grounds, buildings, 
equipment, and current appropriation from the department ot education to the board 
ot^ trustees of the university. It provided the basis of an agricultural and mechanical 
department by transferring to the board ot tnislees a farm of 100 acres in Rio Piedras, 
preidously purchased by the commissioner of education at a cost of $9,700 out of the 
general scnool extension fund— a fund constituted from customs of Porto Eican importa- 
tions collected before 1901 and refunded hy the Federal Government on the institu- 
tion of free trade. It authorised the establishment of the following additional depart- 
ments as soon aa the necessary funds should be available: 

A department ot the natural sciences and engineering; a department ot liberal arts; 
adepartmentof medicine; a department ot laws; adepartment of pharmacy; adepart- 
ment of architecture, and a university hospital. 

In April. 1910, the organization of the university was changed fay reducing the 
number of the board of trustees to seven members, of which the commissioner ot 
-education remains the president. The Speaker of the House of Delegates and the 
treasurer of Porto Rico are ex officio members, and the four others are appointed by the 
Governor. This board is now of a size to give personal supervision to each department 
flt the university and already its effects are being felt in the improvement of methods 
and equipment. 

The university, as at present organized, consists of three departments or colleges, 
Bach with its dean and corps ot instructors, but all under the nuper^'ision of the chan- 
cellor of the university, who is also the president of the board of trustees and commis- 
sioner of education. 

In this manner complete homogeneity with the public school system ot Porto Rico 
is obtained, so that students may pass from the public schools directly into the uni- 
versity, entering whichever coll^ their inclinations and previous studies lead. 
There are no charges in any ot the departments for tuition or other class-room work, 
atid all the departmenis are open equally to both men and women. 

As at present oreani^ed the colleges are the normal department, the college of agri- 
culture, and the college of liberal arts. 



The normal department was organized on July 1, 1H03, by a transfer of the old 
insular normal school, with all its property and equipment, to the recentlj; oi^anized 
University of Porto Rico. This insular normal scnool had been ot^anized in Septem- 
ber, 1899, at Faiardo, where 20 pupils began the work in October, 1900. In 0<;tober, 
1901, the school was moved to Rio Piedras and continued its work in the "Conva- 
lecencia " while its own building was under construction. On May 30, 1902, this new 
building was dedicated and occupied, and in the following year, March, 1B03, the 
insular normal school became the normal department of the University ot Porto Rico, 

The normal department consists ot the two and fotir year courses for teachers and has 
(■onnected with it a practice school for teachers, where nine school grades are main- 
tained. The standard ot work of the normal department has been constantly raised 
since its organization. Originally the work was carried on entirely in Spanish, but 
is now conducted chiefly in Englidi, special attention, however, being given to Spanish. 

In 1902 the graduates ot the seventh grade of thepublicschoolswereadmitted to the 
first year of the nonnal. This was later advanced to requiring an eighth-grade certifi- 
cate for entrance, and this year (1910) the board of trustees have once more advanced 
the entrance requirements so that a ninth-grade diploma is now necessary for entrance. 

The courses consist of two and tour years each. At the completion of the two-year 
course students are granted an "elementary certificate," which entitles the holder 
to an English graded teacher's license under the department of education of Porto 
Rico. 

The ^raduat« of the tour-year course receives a diploma which entitles hira to a 
"principal teacher's license." 

While the tuition is entirely free in the normal department, as in the other 
depaitmente, students are further aasisted by a number of scholarships granted each 
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.warded to tlio most meti- 

.._ _ , cover the cost o£ board in 

Rio Piedraa. 

Unfortunately the normal department still lackn donnitcry facilities, so that the 
Btudeot if compelled to find board for himself. It is hoped that funds wi!l soon be 
provided for a dorm.itory buildins; by the insular government. 

These scholarships from 15)00 to 1908 were 38 in number, at an annual coat of 1.5,460. 
In 1908 they wore increased to 75, costing $15,000, which number was also maintained 
in 1909. In 1910 the amount is decrea.-ied lo $10,000, maintainiiit; 50 Hcholarships, 
so that in (he ei<;ht years of scholarships the t^ital of $1)8,300 wilt have been spent, a 
Bura amply large to have built a Ia:^e dormitory and have maintained it without cost 
to the students for the entire period. 

During the seven years of its existence the normal department has graduated 82 
students in the four-year course and issued 299 two-year certificates. 

During the year 1908-9 courses in domestic science instruction were introduced. 
This proved to be so great a sucrean that it wib necessary in 1800-10 lo limit it to the 
Bophomore-t and upper classes of students, and even then selection had to be made to 
limit the clasaea. Part of the basement of the Saldafia liouae comprising a kitctien 
laboratory, pantry, and dining room are used for this purpose. 

For next year an assisstant to the instructor in domestic science is engaged and the 
work wilt be continued on a larger scale. 

The year 1909-10 has also seen the introduction of instruction in manual training. 
This course has also been filled to its capacity, registering about 40 students, so that 
it has necessitated the building of a detached manual-training laboratory or shop now 
under construction. This nill be equipped with several pieces of machinery for the 
heavier work, and with the additional instruction of an assistant for next year the 
outlook is good and will c()ual the domestic science classes in popularity. 

The other courses remain practically the same as in previous years and are adapted 
to the training of teachers for the public schools of Porto Rico. 

Physical equipment. — The equipment of the normal department consists of 3 build- 
ings — the normal school, the practice school, and the dean's residence, located on a 
campus of 23 acres lying along the military road at Rio Piedras, a distance of 7 miles 
from the capital. 

The original normal building was constructed in 1902. It contains an assembly 
room seating about 225 jiersons, the library, 6 recitation rooms, the dean's and asso- 
ciate dean's offices, and storeroom for books and supplies. In the basement are the 
chemical and manual-training laboratories, together with the lockers, baths, and 
dressing rooms for the gymnasium classes. 

The school is equipped with a library of more than 4,000 volumes, including works 
of fiction and reference books. Several sets of encyclopedias are at the command of 
the students in the reading room. Botli English and Spanish writers are represented, 
and an addition of more than 200 modem Spanish masterpieces has been made during 
the present year. About 1,000 volumes of reference works in English for use in the 
various courses have also been added. 

The practice school is a modem, well-lighted, comfortable building, consisting of 
9 grade rooms, each with its adjoining recitation room, a large recitation room for the 
meetings of the practice teachers, and the principal's office. It has a branch library 
of about 300 volumes of children's books and the beginnings of a museum. 

Adjoining the practice school there is a playj^ound 100 feet square for the use of the 
children of the lower grades. This will be placed under the direction of a teacher, 
and tiie practice teachers will be given instruction and practice in children's games 
before going out into actual work. 

On the normal grounds are tennis courts, basket-ball grounds, and the athletic field, 
which is supplied with a circular track, 100-yard traclt, and baseball field. It also 



The d 

buildings and consists of a 1-story cottage of pleasing appearance. Besides these 
buildings, the normal department occupies the Saldafia house, standing near the cam- 
pus and rented for the use of the normal department. This is a large 2-story house 
containing some 8 rooms, in which are located several class rooms and the studios of 
tlie art and domestic-science classes. 

The normal is nevertheless greatly crowded for room. The enrollment is steadily 
increasing each year in spite of the constant raising of entrance conditions. 

During the last Legislature appropriation was made of $10,000 for a new building, 
and the university trustees have aijpropriated $2,400 from current receipts tor the con- 
struction of a detached manual- training laboratory or shop. These wilt only partially 
relieve the crowding. There is need at present of a dormitory to accommodate abo"' 
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200 students, which should cost about $30,000, and an increase in the appropriation 
already made for the new building, so that it could be made a 140,000 structure inatead 
of 110.000 builditiK. 

Enroliment of normal department. 
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With the farm ot 100 acres located in Rio Piodras and adjoining the normal school 
property which was transferred to the university at the time of its establishment, the 
agricultural department was organized in October, 1904. The fann waa then in a state 
of abandonment, overgrown with brush and in need ot drainaije, fencing, and roads; 
it had but one buildin_g, an uncompleted farmhouse, and of its 100 acres not more than 
4 were under cultivation. The first class ot students came in February, 1905. At the 
b^inning the tarmhouse was used under great difficulties tor aehoolrooni, dining hall, 
and dormitory, and the teaching force conaistod of the director and the matron, the 
school being dependent upon the ficult\ of the normal department for instructors in 
the academic branches. 

Later a school and dormitory buildinp was erected and the number of teachers 
increased to five. 

For tour years the school waa continued without much success owing to the low 
grade of students and the poor condition of the demonstration farm, and no advance- 
ment was made with tlie main proposition in hand the popularization and extension 
of agricultural education in the face of an inditferent and nnresiDonsive public. In 
the spring of 1908 the board of trizstees determined to discontinue instruction in 
agriculture during the year 1908-9 and to devote its energies to developing the uni- 
versity farm as a successful demonstration plant tor students. 

This was carried out and enough prc^ess made to warrant the reopening of the school 
in 1909-10. An eitensive dairy was established, and the cultivation of many of the 
products of Porto Rico was begun on a small experimental scale. 

In the meantime the United States Government has allotted to the university a 
part ot the appropriations for agricultural coUegea, and J6,000 for a new dairy building 
was appropriated by the Legislature. 

In September, 1909, the school opened once more with an enrollment of iQ pupila 
and 5 inetruclora; but, still handicapped by lie lack of public interest, it was found 
impossible to obtain atudents sufficiently advanced in education to fully profit by 
the instruction given. However, some good was done, and combined with several 
lectures or farmers' institutes works given 'by the faculty o£ the college of agriculture 
and of the United Statea experimental atation at Mayaguez and in aeveral towna of 
the island, more interest was stirred up and the board was convinced that the proper 
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throughout the island — f rm n t lute work" — and this method will now be 
followed and developed 

In 190S the Legislatur pp p at d the sum of $10,000 for the purchase of land for 
a college of agriculture anl mecl an al a ts at Mayaguez and $30,000 tor the erection 
ot a coflege building. The p p ty n sting of 98 acres adjoining the United States 
experimental station, h bee pu based, and the plana for the building are about 
finished. 

it of the university n 
I have been at Rio Pi , 
eity already owned over 125 acres and a woU-eslablishcd plant. 

Physical equipment. — The physical equipment of the agricultural department con- 
sists of a farm of 100 acres at Rio Piedras, with several buildii^, a residence and office 
building For the accommodation of the dean of the college of apiculture, and some of 
the instructors and employees; also a school and dormitory building, containing two 
class rooms and library and two dormitories; a new cement dairy building just com- 
pleted and to be equipped with the most up-to-date dairy machinery; a dairy barn 
with a herd of some 45 Jersey cows and native stock, 2 Jersey bulls, and several barns 
and outbuildii^B for machinery and stock. The agricultural department comprises 
also the undeveloped farm at Mayaguez. 

For the year 1910-11 it is proposed to limit the students of (he college of agriculture 
to graduates of the eighth grade of the public schools, thus obtaining a higher grade 
of students; and to extend considerably the farmers' institute lectures throughout 
the Island. 

At the meeting ot the board of trustees in April, 1910, the department ot liberal 
arts was authoriKod to take up the work where the high schools end and continue 
it on a basis equal to the universities of the United States. A temporary dean was 
appointed and two instructors authorized, the balance of the instruction to be given 
by teachers of the normal department. This will be inai^rated at the opening of 
the school year, September 26, 1910. 

The entrance requirements are those ot the college entrance examination board 
of the United States and the comw; of study will be at first two years, the intention 
being to foim an alliance with some ot the best universities of the United States, so 
that a student may obtain his college degree on completion of the two years work 
here and two more in the United States, thus combining the advantages of a reason- 
able cost of education with the advanced culture of the older universities of the States. 



During the spring ot 1910 the War Department assigned 
Rico a retired major of the United States Army as profes 
tactics. 

This work was accordingly started in April, 1910, but owing to the nearness of com- 
mencement little c:ould be done except general preliminary work. 

During the summer the board of trustees has made the military work compulsory 
lor the first two years of study in the university and voted to furnish the uniforms. 
It also BO arranged with the War Department that 300 stands of arm? are now on 
hand for use when the university opens in September. 

The military work Bhould be one ot the important branches of the curriculum ot 
the university. 



The University of Porlfl Rico receives its support from several sources, as follows: 

1. An annual appropriation b}^ the Legislature for certain specific purposes, such 
as the construction of new buildings, scholarships, aud support ot the normal depart- 

2. A current trust fund to be made up of escheated inheritances, 50 per cent of all 
fines imposed by the courts of Porto Rico, certain royalties from franchises, and other 

3. A permanent university endowment fund consisting of 25 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds of all sales of public lauds. 

i. The annual apportionment of the United States Government under the Morris- 
Hatch Act for the support and maintenance of colleges ot agriculture and mechanical 

,r 1909-10 shows Ihe following expendi- 
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General balance sheet Jot the year 1903-10. 



University properly and equipment: 

SiWs and grouiida 

Buildin;^ 

Roodd, fences, and diti^hcs 

Librarj' books and equipment 

Furniture and fixtures 

Equipment aad apparatus 

Machinery and tools 

Livestock 

Wagons and harnesses 

Trees 



132, 783. 40 
64, 857, 14 
1,630. yti 
3.341.80 
4,901.7;; 
4, 536. 27 
1, 6S7. 24 
7,500.(i7 
609.09 
841. 10 



Current aaeota: 

Cash on hand 

Due from students university farm . . . 
Casli in hands special disbursing office 



113,571.61 
58-23 
100, 00 



Normal free scholarships, year 1909-10.. 

Surplus 

('urrent liabilities 



835. 07 

1,016.54 

111, 768. 72 

119.51 



Annual report of the secretary and 



UnivBrslty funds, trust tUQds 


... J16,S5D.OO 


130,851.79 

96,779.38 
5;i77.*7 


117,915.(3 














tl2,606.2a 


SSSSilK::::::::::::::::;::::::::::: 


... «i,OOO.I» 
... 19,707.28 




'547747 






ersity of Porto 






Total funds in handa of treasurer of Univ 


131,808.M 


55,821.19 


76,934.45 




30,038.57 


29,600.67 
13,999. 46 

22198 










6,261.02 










38.41 






id mechanical' 




Total flscal-year fluids In hands of treasure. 


51,330.61 


43,673.44 


7,657.17 


Nonflscal year fliuds; 

Construction of college of agticulture and mo 
Purchase of land for college of ^riculture a 


30,000.00 
1,000.00 


1,000.00 


».-.» 










31,000.00 


1,W6.24 


28,953.76 




82,330.61 


M,T19.6S 












214,139.25 


100,643,87 
















' 
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Running expenses for Ike year July !, 1909, to June SO, 1910. 

Administration department: 

Salary of the secretary and treaaiirer |1, 500. 00 

Travel expenaes of the board of trustees 331. 93 

Stationery, postage, and printing 238. 69 

Sundry expenses and telephone 151. 73 

2, 222. 35 

Normal department; 
Normal achool — 

Salaries of teachers and employees 21,656.13 

Test-hooks 1,657.53 

Library books 1, 030. 96 

Student supplies 1, 949, 87 

Equipment 1, 617. 03 

Athletic field 5. 32 

Lighting and telephone 127.54 

Furniture and fixtures 103. 84 

Freight and cart^e 369. 15 

Stationery, printing, and supplies 182. 94 

Water 147.00 

Repairs on buildings 1,540.28 

Care of grounds 1, 234. 71 

Sundry expenses 187. 06 

Rent of Saldafia house 550. 00 

Domestic-science supplies 119. 72 

Practice school — 

Salaries of teachers and employees 11, 031. 66 

Textbooks 627. 02 

Equipment 113. 71 

Furniture 3. 30 

Freight and cartage 47. 46 

Stationery and pnnting 4. 35 

Repairs on buildii^ 17. 00 

Wat«r 37.60 

Sundry 21.05 

44, 382. 23 

Agricultural department: 

University farm, Rio Piedras — 

Salaries of teachers and employees 13,148.07 

Seeds and slips 189. 99 

Fertilizers 71.75 

Apparatus and tools 619.29 

Food for animals 2, 129. 01 

Animal expense 267. 09 

Wagons and harness 158. 24 

Fuel, light, and telephone 345. 05 

Freight, cartage, and storage 1, 249. 87 

Telephone 5. 90 

Hired teams 521. 75 

Water and ice 243. 61 

Stationery, postage, and printii^ 180. 74 

Repairs to buildings 865. 89 

Roads, fences, and ditches 355. 35 

Sundry expenses 858. 07 

Board of students 1, 502. 87 

Traveling of students 74. 03 

Student supplies 865. 65 

Laundry 236,33 

Furniture and fixtures 164.65 

Books and periodicals 99.58 

Farmers' institute instruction 165.01 
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Agricultural department— Continued, 
Mayaguez farm^ 

Salariee $i, 348. 02 

Crops 128.78 

Sundry expenscB 79. 32 

Total agricultural department 25, 873. 91 

Military department; 

All expenses _ 815. 63 

Total of running expenses for year 73, 294. 12 

Capital account expenditures. 

Normal department: 

Sites and grounds S489. 40 

Library 444. 35 

Furniture and fixtures 295. 97 

Equipment and apparatus 1, 792. 11 

$3, 021. 83 

Agricultural department: 

Buildines ... 4, 978. 00 

Roads, fences and dilLhes 801, 50 

Machinen' and tools 847, 69 

Live stock . . 5, 825. 00 

Wagons and harness 295. 00 

Furniture and fixtures 550. 75 

Library book 9. 75 

Mayaguez farm: 

Sites and ground- 1, 000. 00 

Construction of building 46, 24 

Apparatus and t<:ol= 70. 00 

— 14, 423. 93 

Total of capital accounts for year .17, 445. 76 
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General Statistical Tables. 
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970 


3B,007 


71,030 


11,537 


8,04 


230 


92 


m,«3 





I" School lor destitute boys. 



ll Normal department, University of Porlo Rioo, 
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Table II. — Average daily enrollment and attendance i\ 
schools, and night schools, for the school year of 176 a 
in night schools — Average per term. 
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.SanJuan 


'''§ 
472 
197 
428 

1,105 

436 


1,001 

929 
845 
1,082 
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11 
8 

62 
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30 

49 
34 
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6S 
55 
31 
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15 

136 
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1 

45 
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1 

88 
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33,558 


53,681 1 87,239 


4,390 
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48,571 


79.771 


3.660 
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Table III. — Aivivual census — Number of pupils enrolled in all schools March 1, 1910. 



M^uidpaUty. 




Con,mon.cb 


»i. 


Special schools. 




^'^' Graded. 


>»*. 


T„^. 
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4,902 
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Shq Juan 

RioPiedras.... 
TrujlttoAWo... 
CaiDliUB 

Bioarands.... 

Fajardo 

NSEuabo 

Vieques 

Humacao 

Yabucoa 



Guayama 

Salinas 

Santa Isabel. . .. 

gE-.:::;;:::: 
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1 each and enrollment at the end 
.. GRADED SCHOOLS AND CONTINU H 
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B. RURAL SCHOOLS. 
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679 
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19,641 
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9,746 


■ 42 


2,259 


1,507 


59.630 



I 5 grades, witii an enrollment ol 60. 
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Table VI. — Schools and teachers — Average per term. 
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Tabib VJI.— Teachers at the end of (he year daaaified. 
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Table VUI.— Teachers, by sex, in common schools at the end o/ihe year, 1909-10. 
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s Including: tencbers in the Practice School. 
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